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PRESIDENT LINCOLN HOISTING 
THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


We publish on the preceding page a picture— | 


from photographs taken at the time- of Mr. Lin- 
coln raising the stars and stripes opposite Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia, on the morning of 
Washington's birthday. Just in front of the main 
entrance to the State House, and but a few feet 
from the sacred hall of liberty, a large platform 
had been erected for the President-elect to stand 
upon befure the people while he raised the starry 
banner of the republic. The elevation, nearly six 
feet, enabled a vast multitude to observe every 
thing enacted thereon 
stage were wrapped aroun? with an American flag, 
while lesser flags doated from the stanchions. 

re the fiag was raised prayer was offered, 
and Mr. §. Benton, on behalf of the city of Phila- 
deiphia, addressed Mr. Lincoln in words of wel- 
The President replied as follows : 


coma, 






“ PELLOw-CItizes 
to partic ipate in raise 
of « 
Ip 


and complimentary 


- 1 am invited and called before you 


ur country, with an additional star upon it. (Cheers.) 
vance of performing this very pleasant 
ity, to aay a few words, I propose to 
originally raised here it had 
to call your attention to the 

sing of God, each additional star 
given additional prosperity and hap- 
itil it has advanced to its present 


pore now, In & 






eay that when that flag wa 
but thirteen 
fact that, wader the | 
added to that flag ha 
piness to this country, » 


stare 1 wish 








condition; and its weif in the future, as well aa in the 
past, n your hand (Cheers Cultivating the spirit 
that nated our fathera, who gave renown and celebrity 
to this Hall, cheri hat fraternal feeling which has so 
long characterized nation, excluding passion, ill- 





temper, and prec sll occasions, I think we 





may promise « yat not only the new star placed 
upon that flag « permitted to remain there ( our 
permanent pr or vea to come, but additional 
ones shall from time he placed there, until we shall 
number, as wa r ’ by the great historian, five 
hundred millions of Lappy and prosperous people. [Great 
applause.] With these few roma ks, I proceed to the very 
agreeable duty aseigued me.” 


We copy from the Philadelphia Press the fol- 
lowing account of the actual raising of the flag: 
fa fee 


“The éxcitement wa rful character when the 








President-elect seized th pe to hoist the flag of the coun- 
try to the crest of the staff over the State House. The 
souls of all seemed starting from their eyes, and every 
th wea wide I houte of the people were like the 
roar of wavee which do not cease to break. For full three 
ti deers CON ed. The expression of the Pres- 
ident-« tv that of eilent sclemnity His long arms 
were extended. Each hand alternately pulled at the hal- 
yards, and a bundle hunting, tri-colored, which had 
never been kissed by the wind before, slowly rose into the 
ky If the shouting had been fearful and tumultuous 
before, it became absolutely maniacal now. From the 

naliest urchin to the tall form which rivaled the Presi- 
dent's in compass of chest and length of limb, there rose a 
wild cry. It reminded us of some of the storied shouts 
which rang among the Scottish hills in the days of clans 
and clansmen. Suddenly, when the broad bunting had 
reached the eun of the mast it unrolled at once, and 
blazed in the eunli¢ht. At the same moment the hand 


struck up the Star Spangled Banner, and a cannon ranged 


[be front and sides of the” 


| and Means. 








above Independence Hall the flag | 





in the equare sept up peal after peal. Mr. Lincoln was 
then escorted to hie hotel, and in a short time the crowd 
had melted away, many going back to their yet untasted 


breakfast, and the rest moving off as business or pleasure 


prompted.” 
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RECONSTRUCTION. 

Az last the practical statesmen of the coun- 
d try seem to see the way clear to a settle. 
ment of the pending political trouble, which has 
endangered the existence of our Confederacy. 
it scems ' 


certain pe 


pretty certain now that, by conceding 

pts not inconsistent with the state- 
ment of principles on ¥ hich President Lincoln 
claimed the suffrages 


November last, the 


retained in ih 


of his fe!low-citizens in 
Border Slave States can be 
Whatever obstacles of 
detail may intervene, experienced observers are 

tisfied that a compromise will shortly be made 
which may conserve the allegiance of Virginia, 


e Union 





North ¢ , Delaware, Maryland, Missouri, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Arkansas to the 
Tnion, and which, so far as these States are 
F ed, will enable the new Administration 
to enter upon its carver with a fair measure of 
tol it support li, as is expected, such men 
J A. Gitwen, of North Carolina, A» 
new Jownson or Emerson Erueripar, of 
I ad Mr. Horr, of Kentucky, are 
1 to occupy s in the new Cabinet, that 
would naturally become active and en- 

wir ‘ t is, of course, bitter and nau- 

s ly ul leaders: it is natural 
ther sh | repine at the revolution which, is 
s t ithe political arena. Fora 
large segment of a century Senators Mason and 
Hunter, of Virginia, for instance, have been the 
ma t powerful personages in American politics. 
The of at the head of the Senate Committee 
on | on Aff has re ally regulated our for- 
ein relotions for more than ten years. No for- 
( YY i ud be appointed, no embassy 
fort © treaty ratified, no line of fi reiun 

poli rmined, save with his consent. Con- 
1 the President, the Secretary of State, have 
ail heen his servants... The power which in for- 


untries is divided between the Executive. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and the legisla- 

ive bedy has all been wielded by him. Can it 
t matter of surprise that he should cling to 


it, and should weleome a general catastrowhe to 
hide h wn overthrow? The other Virginia 
Senator ha 


been for uéarly sixteen years 
) 3 
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Chairman of the Senate Committee on Ways 
According to Parliamentary usage, 
he is the leader of the Senate. He has been, 
as the custom is, Yictator in his Committee, 
which is dictator in the Senate, on all money 
bills. No tariff, or loan, or appropriation bill 
has ever passed against his opinion. In all 
matters involving the collection or the expendi- 
ture of money, or the regulation of the national 
finances and currency, his will has been supreme. 
The President and the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry have been his servants. Does any one who 
knows any thing of human nature suppose that 
such power can be relinquished without bitter- 
ness of heart, and even frantic struggles ? 

Happily for the country, the interest of Vir- 
ginia is not exclusively the interest of these two 
Senators. She has noble sons—Clemens, and 
Summers, and Millson, and Rives, and scores 
of others—who will maintain the honor of the 
Old Dominion, even if her present Senators 
should be stripped of their power. So with 
Kentucky. If certain of her sons declare the 
case hopeless, the sagacious Guthrie, noble old 
Crittenden, and the majority of her Legislature, 
step into the gap, and stand by the country and 
the Union. So with Tennessee. While some 
of her representatives in Congress seem to court 
universal chaos and destruction, Andrew John- 
son and Emerson Etheridge stand like the brave 
old Romansgt the Sublician Bridge, and their 
people triumphantly sustain them. So with 
North Carolina. There are disunionists there 
too; but the real chief of the North Carolina 
delegation, and one of the most practical of 
the Southern leaders in Congress, John A. Gil- 
mer, is square and uncompromisingly for the 
Union. 

These brave men are entitled to such con- 
cessions from the now dominant North as they 
may deem requisite to enable them to fight 
successfully against disunion athome. This is 
not a crisis to stand upon niceties of doctrine, 
or exact shades of platforms, Practical poli- 
ticians know that the policy of governments 
must not disdain to respect the temporary and 
erroneous passions and prejudices of the masses. 
Granted—if you will, for the sake of argument 
—that the Southern rebellion against the elec- 
tion of a .vectional President is treason, and 
liable to punishment—is it wise, is it prudent, 
is it possible to punish it? Is it not wiser and 
better to deal with it as a fact, and so handle it 
that it may yield by-and-by to its own inherent 
weakness and the vice of its origin? If rulers 
had always despised outbursts of popular pas- 
sion and prejudice, there would have been no 
government on earth at the presenttime, The 
oldest and best of the free governments in the 
world, that of Great Britain, has repeatedly 
yielded to popular pressure, and her best states- 
men have repeatedly sacrificed their own con- 
victions to temporary exigencies, wisely deeming 


| that popular errors contain within themselves 


the elements of their own correction, while 
civil war nursed no germs but hate, strife, 
blood, rapine, and ruin. Nor need we go 
abroad for examples of the spirit of concession 
to error, and compromise with prejudice. The 
formation of the Confederacy was a wonderful 
instance of compromise. Our first President, 
General Washington, frequently abandoned his 
own designs to adopt the views of others which 
he deemed. less sound—for the sake of peace. 
For the sake of peace, Jefferson, as we learn 


| from his writings, departed from his peculiar 


| Madison, Monroe, and Adams. 





| 


principles on numberless occasions. So did 
Jackson, who 
is so often quoted as an example by the oppo- 
nents of compromise, did directly eompromise 
in the most open way to avoid a civil war with 
the little State of South Carolina—when the 
other Southern States were ready to crush her 
out at a moment's notice. In a word, our 
Government, like all other Governments, like 
every collective body, like every family, rests 
upon the corner-stone of compromise — the 
yielding by each component part of something 
for the general good. It is not possible that in 
the present day of enlightenment, civilization, 
progress, and commerce these obvious truths 
should be ignored 

But, it will be said, what of the Gulf States? 
Without some security for their return to the 
Union, reconstruction is incomplete, and the 
North, if they stay out, will have compromised 
in vain. 

We believe that the work of reconstruction 
is proceeding in the Gulf States. The Mont- 
gomery Convention has elected a very moderate 
man for President, and the most emphatic en- 
emy of disunion for Vice-President. It has 
adopted the Constitution of the United States, 
and has altered none of the laws, and displaced 
none of the officials appointed by the General 
Government. Mr. Davis has bestirred himself 
actively and successfully to prevent such a col- 
lision as would impede reconstruction. His 
cabinet consists of Union men, The only 
South Carolinian, who had the courage to avow 
himself a friend of the Union, is also the only 
South Carolinian invited to a seat in the ad- 
ministration. You find nowhere in the pro- 
ceedings at Montgomery any indorsement of 
the extreme per se disunionists. More than 
this, more than one half the ties existing be- 
tween the Gulf States and the Union remain 
unsevered. The United“States mail is carried 








throughout the seceding States. ‘‘ Foreigners” 
in Alabama prepay letters to other ‘‘ foreigners” 
in Georgia with United States postage stamps. 
Postmaster Huger, at Charleston, sends regu- 
larly to Washington for stamps and blanks, 
and renders his accounts as usual, The United 
States patent laws and copyright laws still ob- 
tain. Youths from Georgia, Mississippi, and 
Alabama are still in their classes at West Point 
and Annapolis. Not five per cent. of the 
Southern officers in the United States army 
and navy have resigned their commissions. 
There has been a formal change in the revenue 
service. The United States collectors call 
themselves collectors for their several States. 
But they collect duties under the United States 
tariff, keep accounts of the receipts, and their 
States will account for the money by-and-by. 
South Carolina, on the eve of certain secession, 
still sent her census returns faithfully to Wash- 
ington. Surely this is a very mild kind of 
separation. 

It would undoubtedly be a very mischievou 
undertaking to keep hgjf a dozen States in the 
Union against the d@liberate wishes of their 
people. Whatever popular feeling—roused to 
frenzy by the seizure of forts, arsenals, revenue- 
cutters, and mints—might prompt on the spur 
of the moment, there can be no question but the 
enterprise of holding the Union together by| 
force would ultimately prove-fusile. It would} 
be in violatier®6f the principle of our institu- 
tions: But it is impossible to survey the pro- 
ceedings of the Gulf States in their Convention 
without coming to the conclusion that there is 
a large party in those States in favor of the 
maintenance of the Union, and that a fair and 
generous tender of equal rights, and a kindly 
attempt to disabuse their people of the preju- 
dices engendered by politicians would give that 
party the control of all the Gulf States, even in- 
cluding South Carolina. Time will certify this. 
As the leaders of the Southern Confederacy 
come to grapple with the practical difficulties of 
their position, they will find it much harder 
than they supposed to tear asunder a confeder- 
acy so closely knit together as ours. The pas- 
sage of secession ordinances, amidst popular 
clamor, bell-ringing, and the firing of salutes, 
the muster of brave young men for the attack 
of forts, and the discussion of new flags and new 
national emblems, are all very easy and very 
pleasant work. But when it comes to the or- 
ganization of a new postal system at a dead loss 
of some two millions a year, of a new revenue 
system on some experimental basis, of a new 
scheme of taxation which takes money out of 
the pockets of poor and rich, of new copyright 
and patent systems, of new naval and military 
schools, and of a new set of treaties with the 
world at large, the task will not prove so agree- 
able. Especially difficult will the negotiation 
of foreign treaties be found. Senator Mason, 
wielding the whole power of the United States, 
has been accustomed, any time these ten years, 
to bully the world at large. But the Foreign 
Minister of a Southern Confederacy would not 
find the task so simple. Dispatches in gobe- 
mouche newspapers have predicted a speedy rec- 
ognition of a Southern Confederacy by the Eu- 
ropean Powers. Sut it is not likely that Great 
Britain and France would acknowledge any 
such Confederacy till long after the United 
States had sct the example. Englishmen and 
Frenchmen are universally what we call Garri- 
sonian abolitionists. They admit negroes to 
their table, and permit their daughters to marry 
them. One of the prize scholars at the College 
St. Louis, at Paris, the other day, was a mulat- 
to, who was specially complimented by the Em- 
peror. Alexandre Dumas himself is of negro 
extraction. As for England, more than one 
British Judge, wearing the ermine and holding 
the Qneen’s commission, is fully half negro: 
negroes are admitted to society in London; 
only the other day a high-bred girl of wealthy 
British family married a coal-black African, 
without the least obyeciion from her friends, It 
has been suggested that the cotton question 
would rale the policy of Great Britain and 
France. This is a fallacy, 
does not rule as it dees here. Traders are a 
part, but not the leadiug part of society. Both 
England and France went to war in 1854 in 
spite of the earnest protest of the traders. But 
even the commercial community of Great Britain 
could not be relied upon by a Southern Confed- 
eracy. The Economist, the leading organ of 
the British commercial class, emphatically de- 
clared, the other day, that no part of England 
would be found more hostile to a Southern Con- 
federacy than Manchester, Leeds, an@ Paisley. 
The only effect of a cotton panic, it said, would 
be to stimulate British spinners to find new 
sources of supply. ' 

If we of the North give our Southern friends 
time enough to encounter these difficulties fair- 
ly they will find that, after all, we are their best 
friends, and that they can gain nothing by 
throwing us off. It is well that they should try 
their experiment. If they can do better with- 
out us than with us, God forbid that we should 
keep them! 


preserving it! But we think that, if they have 
tir. to consider the matter coolly, they will dis- 
cove. that it is best for them as for us. When 
they do, reconstruction will beeome a faet. 


In Europe trade | 


If the Union is really INJUTIOUS tO | Hen whose fame makes the most splendid era of 
them, Heaven forbid that we should insist on | ¢)eir countries. 








THE LOUNGER, 


MAKING WATER RUN UP HILL. 


Tue other morning, quietly jogging along in a 
country stage, the Lounger heard an expression 
which was very amusing, and upon which, in the 
manner of Dr. Franklin and his whistle, he imme. 
diately fell to moralizing. It was in a retired and 
romantic region among the hills, and an aqueduct 
crossed the road, over the head of the passenger, 
upon its way from a spring in the hill-side to some 
factory below. Viator, who sat opposite the Loun- 
ger, began to smile, and presently to lavgh in a low 
voice, as he looked up the woody hill 

“*Now,”’ said he, ‘Joe was a good fellow—a 
mighty good fellow; yes, and asmart. But there 
was one thing that was always a leetle ahead of 
him, and that was to make water run np hill.” 

Then he laughed quietly to himself again, and 
his face beamed pleasanily like che west when 
the sun sets calmly. Viator Number Two said, 
“Humph!” as a mere mette: of courtesy appar- 
ently, not at all as if Joe !:ad undertaken any very 
difficult task. But the Lounger, as is the habit 
of loungers, began insiantly to think of all the 
Joes he knew who had always found making water 
run up hill a leetle ahead of them. 

There, for instance, is Joe A, for fifteen years he 
has been pursuing Serena W, with bis heart in his 
hand, and throwing it at her continually. In vain, 
it doesn’t hit. In vain she smiles and begs him 
to save himself and spare the pains. Joe will fling 
his heart. Serena is perfectly willing to pick it 
up as a brother's gift to a sister; but the word 
brother makes Joe frantic. In vain Serena shows 
him and tells him that she has no heart to throw 
him in return—that she gave it away long ago to 
a youth who died, and, carrying with him all his 
most precious possessions, it was buried with him. 
Joe will not listen ; he will not believe ; and to his 
last day he will wonder why on earth he could not 
make water run up hill, 

Then there is Joe B, the poet. He believes in 
his poetry as Parson Adams believed in his ser- 
mons. He reads his verses to kind friends, and, 
as they toast their feet by his fire and smoke his 
cigars, they say to him, “ By Jove, what publish- 
er are you going to let bring them out?” Could 
they grudge a kind word in repayment of such 
comfortable quarters? In vain Joe sends an ode 
privately to the newspapers. They will not pub- 
lish. In vain he incloses sonnets to the maga- 
zines. ‘They are respectfully declined. In vain 
he besieges the publishers in their counting-rooms. 
They bluff him off and bow him ont. I[n vain 
more judicious friends suggest that his verses are 
not remarkable. Joe only waxes indignant—re- 
minds them of the traditional neglect of poets, and 
declares that he will bide histime. But he does 
not bide it. He frets in a burning fever to take 
the public captive. He pays for the insertion of 
some of his best lines in a popular journal. The 
Public agrees with Joe's judicious friends, and that 
capital, good fellow docs not see that he is trying 
to make water run up hill. 

And there is Joe C. He is rich and well, and 
an American citizen. He groans and sighs over 
his country. ‘“ Where are we going to? What is 
to become of me?” he asks and asks tweuty times 
aday. He curses the politicians, the parties, the 
people. It all comes, he is sure, of our foul and 
corrupt partisans, the total want of principle in our 
public men, the grog-shop statesmanship of the 
country. But he stays at home, and sobs and blub- 
bersand whines. He would not goto primary meet- 
ings. He would have nothing to do with flthy pol- 
iticians. //e would be afraid of his morals as well 
as his pockets if he ventured into their society. 
Yet every thing depends upon him and snch as he. 
The government is nothing but the peeple; and 
whoever shirks his political duty removes the 
strength and support of one stone from the edifice, 
and brings it just so much neare? its ruinous fall. 
Joe knows that he can not have a hat without pay- 
ing the price of a hat; but he apparently seriously 
believes that he can have the best government in 
the world without paying any price of personal ex- 
ertion and inconvenience whatever. Joe C. is the 
worst of all possible cases of men who are trying 
to make water run up hill. He is a clever man 
and a respectable mang but if the people of this 
country interpreted their duty as he does hia, the 
success of our system would be always as much, 
as getting water to run up hill was a leetle ahead 
of the original Joe. 





ao 
MOTLEY’S HISTORY. 


Tue history of the great epoch of moern times 
is properly written by a son of the country which 
is the fairest flower and illustration of the spirit 
which was victorious at that epoch. The close of 
the seventeenth century is the most fascinating, as 
well as momentous, of all the periods since the 
Christian era; for it was the hour of the final de- 
bate between the great systems of despotism and 
liberty ; between freedom of thought and speech 
and the aanihilation of the very fundamental con- 
ditions of human progress; between the Papacy 
and all its consequences and the Reformation with 
all its results. 

Our own national existence, and the circum- 
stances and spirit of the settlement of this country, 
are so directly referable to the movement of that 
time, that the champions of religious liberty then 
should naturally be our household heroes now. 
The Netherlands were the battle-field of Christian 
civilization and political progress; and the great 
captains in that battle, whether they fought with 
sword or pen, or, as was most generally the case, 
with both, were, upon the side of religious liberty, 


It was Elizabeth’s England—the greatest mon- 
arch and the most illustrious subjects that that 
couu ©. |..s ever seen—which stands in bistory #5 


the final succor-of the cavisg, which is our caus 





de 
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and that of the future. But the vanguard and the | 


faithful early fighters were the Dutch, with Will- 
iam the Silent for their leader—the ablest and the 
most illustrious prince in Europe. 

Five years ago Mr. Motley opened the great 
drama by his “ History of the Dutch Republic.” 
His name had been known for a moment in the 
history of our literature some fifteen years before, 
when he had published two novels which have 
hardly survived to this time. He was, therefore, 
an unknown author, who could claim for his work 
only its intrinsic interest, leaving to the reader to 
discover whether it had derived any charm from 
the anthor’s own power and treatment; and never 
was there a more legitimate success. The pro- 
found, extensive, and accurate original research 
which was every where evident secured the ut- 
most faith in the fidelity of the record, and the 
vivid, picturesque, impassioned movement of the 
style fascinated the most cursory and careless 
reader. 

Mr. Motley’s great merits as a historian are the 
patient and exhaustive research of the scholar; 
the instinctive apprehension of the pivotal points, 
which reveals the sagacity of the practical observ- 
er; and the sensitive imagination, the luminous 
humor, the manly sympathy, and the vivid delinea- 
tion of the poet and literary artist. His style is 
often careless, but it is never finical. He does not 
sacrifice the force of his description to any fancied 
necessity of judicial calmness in a historian. One 
secret of his charm is the hearty admiration of 
what is admirable, and the honest contempt of du- 
plicity and meanness. From the same causes, too, 
he is fully just to ability which he thinks mistak- 
mnly spplied. His pictures of Philip Second of 
Spin, and, with a different feeling, of Philip's 
great lieutenant, Alexander Farnese, Prince of 
Parma, are not less masterly than his portrait, 
tender with affectionate homage, of William: or 
the subdued and pensive sketch of Aldegonde, or 
the radiant picture of Sir Philip Sidney, who 
flashes, bright and beautiful hero, across the living 
page of the story: 

“The gemmy bridle glittered free 
Like to some branch of stars we see 
Hang in the golden galaxy, 

The bridle belis rang merrily, 
As he rode dewn to Camelot— 


. . >. . . 
From the bank and from the river 
He flashed into the crystal mirror, 
‘*Tirra lirra,” by the river, 

Sang Sir Lancelot.” 

Throughout the work there is the consciousness 
of jocund enthusiasm in the writer, of the most 
vital interest in the triumph of the great, modern, 
American pri opposed to all the pomp and 
power of hoary prejudice and reverend tyranny— 
and it gives a delightful elasticity to the narration, 
which springs from nothing else. If we measure 
Mr. Motley by the other popular historians, we 
shall find that he has less elaboration as a liter- 
ary artist than Macaulay: less technical elegance 
and passionlessness than Prescott: less rhetorical 
splendor than Bancroft; but more human warmth 
and glowing simplicity than any of them, which, 
with a boyish frankness, goes straight to the heart. 
You thank the ardent, eloquent friend as he tells 
the stately tale, and you press his hand with per- 
sonal affection as you sympathetically listen. Mr. 
Motley is to be envied both for his happy selection 
of a theme and for his delightful treatment of it. 
He is still a young man, and when he promises us 
the history of the Thirty Years’ War, which is the 
natural sequel of his present subject, we feel that 
it is a promise which he can easily fulfill, and 
which the world will not readily forgive him for 
not fulfilling. 





THE MODESTY OF THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


A nEwsParer is notoriously the most modest 
thing going; and the only difficulty with it is, that 
it distrusts the common sense of every body else. 
For you may have observed that, whenever a news- 
paper has occasion to mention its own name in 
company with the names of its contemporaries, it 
always prints them in italics and itself in small 
capitals. You may also have remarked that, if ev- 
ery newspaper had the same piece of intelligence 
this morning, and has occasion to refer to it to- 
morrow, it speaks of the news which appeared in 
itself the day betore, as if it were not in every pa- 
per and a matter of common notoriety , so that it 
would be just as sensible to say, “ Yesterday, the 
22d, being, as the (here follows the title of the pa- 
per in small capitals) announced, the birthday of 
Washington.” Still further you may have ob- 
served that each peper compliments itself, and ig- 
noges every other, except to sneer at it or snub it, 
or quote it in support of its own opinion. 

And most interesting is the childlike innocence 
with which the Morning Sunbeam informs us, in a 
telegram from Washington, that the views of the 
Sunbeam are awaited with profound interest ; that 
the sentiments of the Sunbeam are having a pro- 
digious influence upon Congress; that the article 
of Wednesday morning in the Sunbeam is conceded 
to have been the clearest and most brilliant state- 
ment of the question yet made. 

In like manner the remarks of the gentlemen 
corresponding for the Sunbeam, who “have reason 
to know ;"’ who “have been informed by the haghest 
authority ;’ who “have just heard the Honerable 
Lemuel Lickspittle declare that the milky whey 
has plenty of rum* in it;” who “ regret to see that 
the counsels of the Sunbeam are not implicitly fol- 
lowed ;” and who “learn that the course recom- 
mended by the Sunbeam is the only one that can 
save the country.” All these :emarks are, consid- 
ered in themselves, novel and delightful; but by 
simultaneous and persistent appearance in a hun- 
dred Sunbeams, they somehow at last lose the relish 
of novelty and interest. And inasmffch as events, 
whatever they are, always justify the prognostica- 
tions of the Sunbeam, whatever they may have 
been, ‘as may be seen upon reference to our files’. 





* Room?—Ep. 





(every body keeps files of newspapers nowadays), 
why, it is perhaps superfluous to say so three or 
four times a week. 

The newspapers ought to remember that the 
Court should be supposed to understand at least 
some law. The public, for instance, is perfectly 
aware that every newspaper in the land is the 
most enterprising, sagacious, independent, honest, 
characteristic, truly conservative, safe, trustwor- 
thy, interesting, spirited, various, careful, and con- 
scientious of all conceivable newspapers: and that 
every other is the meanest, slowest, flattest, falsest, 
most untrustworthy, flippant, partisan, reckless, fa- 
natic, dangerous, infidel, dull, ridiculous, malicious, 
and contemptible sheet that was ever spawned. 

The public knows all this to begin with, and does 
not require to be reminded of it every morning. 
We all know that when the Sunbeam prints that 
important remerk of the Hon. L. Lickspittle in its 
telegraphic column, that the /uroral Arrow of to- 
morrow morning will print in its telegraphic col- 


umn—“ The ridiculous remark attributed to the, 


Hon. Mr. Lickspittle is, as you probably were al- 
ready convinced by the source whence it emanated, 
a most malicious calumny. The reasons of such 
wholesale defamation are evident enough. What 
a pity that the character of the whole newspaper 
press should be made to suffer from the malice of 
the most contemptible of its members! The leader 
in yesterday's Arrow causes a visible fluttering 
among those who are hit That shaft rankles 
home. The Honorable Dimity Toweling slipped 
up on a piece of orange-peel yesterday evening ; 
but, upon the whole, things are steadier. It is 
now generally understood here that twice two 
make four. Don't credit any thing in the Sun- 
beam to the contrary.” 


- a -- 
“WHEN | BECAME A MAN—.” 


Some Loungers besides the present one may re- 
member a hideous midnight procession two or three 
years ago through the streets of the city, composed 
of men dressed like circus-riders and theatrical su- 
pernumeraries. They also wore linen masks like 
those of the Misericordia Society in Italy, and were 
ghostly and ghastly enough to give every specta- 
tor the nightmare. These midnight gentry were 
the Sons of Malta, and one paper estimates the 
number of people who were admitted to the luxu- 
ries of the order at twenty thousand 

How fond the fancy is of wearing symbolic 
aprons and carrying triangles and open books and 
compasses! Is it the “Goose and Compasses” in 
London? No; it is the “Goat and Compasses.”’ 
A little mystery, and a great deal of dark room, 
and bandage, and guttural voice, and lying 1n cof- 
fins, and fearful oath, and clashing sword, and vel- 
vet hat with plumes, seem to comfort many con- 
stitutions. The performances of secret societies— 
not for worlds would the Lounger violate his awful 
oath to the and the and the 
—are really very absurd. Every body is oppressed 
with a ridiculous self-consciousness, and feels pain- 
fully inadequate to the occasion. And in saying 
so no secret is revealed, because ‘every body be 
longs to some secret society. Every body wears a 
mystic key, or badge, or pin, or indulges in the 
secret sign during handshaking. And how shock- 
ing to forget it! How significantly some comely 
stranger stares you in the face while performing 
some cabalistic pressire upon you fingers which 
you ought to remember, and don't! How pleas- 
antly you beam, as if you knew all about it, and 
were tasting the rarest enjoyment from the mystic 
communion ! 

But in our country every secret society which 
has a political object should be at once suspected 
and condemned. In this country, what can be 
rightfully done should be openly dene. You need 
have no secrets from your neighbor if you mean 
well to him and the rest. It is a government of 
opinion, and opinion is not changed by skulls em- 
broidered upon an apron or a presto-change incan- 
tation. A secret political society is always of the 
nature of a conspiracy, and in this country no man 
who is an nonest patriot will conspire. Nor is 
there any need of doing so if the object sought is 
honorable. There may be gratification to the part 
of us that loves darkness rather than light, in a 
deep conspiracy ; but it is a pity that men should 
make themselves fools in order that they may be 
better knaves. 

Secrecy in military movements is right, but such 
movements imply a state of war. Secret political 
societies in a popular republic mean only conspir- 
acy against that republic. This may be by no 
means intentional upon the part of all. The very 
object of the leaders is to seduce the many by ex- 
citing curiosity and gratifying the love of mys- 
tery and dispiay which lurks in all childish minds. 
This is an influence which in some charitable and 
moral movements is worked with effect. But in 
politics it is another thing. Let us hope that the 
Sons of Malta have grown to be men, and have 
therefore put away childish things. 


--——— - —s- O 
“GENTEEL” ENGLISH. 


Tue last Corndall, under the title of “ Samples 
of Fine English,” treats, good-humoredly, of the 
custom, which the Lounger has sometimes rapped 
over the knuckles, of using stilted instead of the 
simple and sinewy words of the language. The 
critic is always in danger of having his head 
broken ; but nobody more than he whv takes sim- 
plicity under his protection. Vanity, Sir, quoth 
Parson Adams; my best sermon is upon Vanity, 
Sir. And, in like manner, the critic who goes 
about laying hands upon doubtful and improper 
words, is very likely to be arrested himself for the 
very offense he is exposing. 

But the Cornhill hits right and left with unc- 
tion, and doubtless not without effect. Ile asks, 
as indeed the Lounger had already asked, Why 
not say begin instead of c.mmence; why not dead 
instead of deceased? It also observes the thin 
sport of making long words do duty for humor, 
and quotes Cuthbert Bede's advice to his hero, 
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“not to give vent to vociferations till he has 
emerged from the forest.” This is a kind of writ- 
ing meant for humorous of which we Americans 
are constan‘ly guilty. 

The writer is down upon ‘‘the poet Tupper.” 
Is it not wonderful to think how people, and sensi- 
ble people, were taken by the nose by Martin Far- 
quhar Tupper, and led by him into admiration of 
his absurd Proverbial Philosophy? In fact, we 
were not quite cured of Tupper until he came ove? 
in person and made sure of the matter, and very 
effectually prevented a relapse. Since the poet 
came, nobody has been known to suppose him other 
than a dreary bore, only admirable for his over- 
whelming assurance. Try a little Tupper, and see 
how droll the taste is. 

“ He likes flowers to have simple names,” says 
the Cornhill, so he says Many a fair flower ws bur~ 
ned with preposterous appellatices, We explains 
what invention is; /i ts to cling to contiquities, to be 
keen in catching likeness. And with energetic elas- 
ticity to leap the gulfs of contrast. And what laws 
are: Laws are essential emanations from the self- 
poised character of God. 

How incredible that this stuft was read and 
seriously praised | 

If a man doubts the value ot simplicity in lan- 
guage, let him hear any really povular and effec- 
tive speaker, and mark how the words hit the 
thought upon the head and ring with meaning. 
Dr. Johnson was speaking ot some book : ‘‘ Sir,” he 
said, “‘it has not wit enough to keep it sweet ;” 
then recollecting himself, he translated it into 
Johnsonese. \‘‘It has not vitality enough to pre- 
serve it from putrefaction.” Let us, then, a the 
Corniull, and let this Weekly echo the sensible ad- 
vice—cal! a spade aspade. Let us use the plainest 
and shortest words that will grammatically and 
gracefully express our meaning. 
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HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A FEW SIMPLE REASONS AGAINST SMOKING. 


(Principally addreased to Bexsaxtn Bronte, tn answer to 
his Letter on that abominable practice.) 


BY THE MOTHER «) 4 LARGE FAMILY, AND THE WIDOW OF 
THREE /USSANDS, WHO ALL BMOKED. 


1. Beeause tt injures the curtains. 

2. Because it is injurious to the furniture generally. 

& Because it 1 not agreeable to breakfast in the room 
when the gentlemen have been smoking overnight. 

4. Because no man's temper is the better for it the next 
morning. 

5. Because it keeps persons upto late hours, when every 
respectable person ought to be in bed. 

6. Because the smell haunts a man's clothes, and hw 
beard, and his hair, and his whiskers, and xis whole bedy, 
for days afterward—+o much so thut it is positively uncom- 
fortable sometimes to go near him. 

T. Because it is a selfich gratification that not only in 
yures those who partake of it, but has the further effect of 
driving the ladies out of the room. 

§. Because it is, aleo, an expensive habit which the 
ladies, not participating in ite so-called enjoyment», can 
not possibly have the smallest sympathy with or apprecia- 
tion for. 

9. Because it has the further effect of making gentlemen 
drink a great deal more than they otherwise would, and so 
weakens their purses besides ruining their con-titutions, to 
eay nothing of the many comforts and new dresses that 
their dear wives and children may have been unjustly de- 


— ot, supposing the same amount ct morey had only 
seen judiciously laid out at home. 

10. Because it gives extra trouble to the servants who 
have to clean and to ventilate the room the next mornmng 

iL. Because how are one's doigciters t get married, it 
the gentlemen are always locked rp in ® separate room 
paying court to their fiithy pipes and cigars? 

12 use it anfits a young man, who is wedded to it, 
for the refining influences of female society. 


18. Because it puts a stop to muric, singing, flirting, and 
all rational enyoyments. 

14. Because it is » custom originally imported from the 
ravages. 

15. Because we ece the nations that smoke the most are 
mostly the etnpidest, heaviest, laziest, dreariest, dreami- 
est, most senseless, and worthless beings that encumber— 
like 20 many weeds, only capable of culating *@ much 
emoke—the face of the earth. 

16. Because when a man says be is going out to smoke 
a cigar, there's no knowing what mischief he is bent upon, 
or the harm the monster may be likely to get into, 

1T. Because it iy not allowed in the or Windsor 
Castle, or in any respectable extabliehment. 

18. Because t ay of husbands only do it because 
they know it ie offensive to their wives. 

And a thousand other good reasons, if one only 
had the patience to enumerate them all. Pray 
did Adam emoke? 


‘die cinsllipetastiiitiies 

Mr. John Bright telle ue to take United States inetitu. 
tions for our model. Does he extend the recommendation 
to United States Cabinet Ministers ? Lord Herbert 
of Lea, for instance, to accept as his me Mr. Floyd, the 
late Secretary of War ip Mr. Bochenan's Administration ? 
—London Punch. 

-- _ 

Recumistenine a Govennon. — Considering the line 
Governor Pickens has taken with ard to the Pederal 
property in Sonth Carolina, we should suggest the p opri- 
ety of an addition to his name, Let him henceforth be 
known as Goveenon Piokeaxs anp Srrain’s. —London 


ee 

Cortovs Comcrpexor...Who will maintain there is 
nothing in the old Greek doctrine that names have a mys- 
terious significance, in the face of the fact that the Span- 
ish minister, whoee di duties have involved him 
in Francis the Second's fix inside Gaeta, should be the 
Count Di Lema? Only the spelling should be corrected 
into dilemma. 


—_— - 

Bowver’s Brat.—If a young lady wae entering a con- 
vent, and a feeling of regret came over her, what kind of 
regret would you call it? 

An unavailing (a-nun-a-veiling’ ! 

A QUESTION THAT NAS NEVER KEEN ANSWERED YeT.— 
** Where's the Police?" - 


eo 
A Pune at a Foourwsn Fasnion.—If ladies will wear 
hoops, they necessarily make themselves butts. 
np-andimetiiies > 
The Paris Charivari lately gave an account of an aspir- 
tleman, who had written a five act play, and pro- 
to a celebrated dramatist to divide with him the 











o in the followi I 

the n the following terms: “I can not accept your 
proposition, Sir. It i« written in Seripture—‘ Thou shalt 
not — ox with the ass.’" Hereupon the would-be 


atist received a challenge, 


oe 

A Frenchman, being about to remove his his land. 
lord inquired the reason, stating, at the same that it 
was considered a good stand for beeiness. 
Frenchman replied, : of the shoulder. 





T A New Mepicrxe.—A poor woman, under-tending that 

Dr. G th was a physician, and hearing of his greet 

humanity, solicited him, by letter, to send her omer hing 

for her husband, who had leet hie appetite, and was re 

duced to a most melancholy «tate. The good-natured 

poet waited on her ae after come discourse 

with the t, found him“Finking with sickness and 

y- Doctor told the honest peir that they should 

from him in en bour, when he would eend bim son 

pills, whieh he believed would prove efficacious. He im 

pa Toe went home and pet ten guineas into a chip-bex 

label: “These must be ured nv necer 

t be patient and of good heart." Lle veut his 

servant with this prescription to the comfortices mourner, 

who found it contained a remedy superior to any thing 
Galen or his disciples could ever administer 


eonanateatiiipteruncdiasl 
A party had climbed a considerable wey up the usual 
treck on the side of Skiddaw, when a gentlemen (o stran 
r to the rest of the company), who had given frequent 
hints of his being « man of superior knowledge, «aid 
to the guide: 
“ Pry, what is the highest part of this mountain?” 
“The top, Sir,” replied the cuide. 


“ eenpeesion: 
A chimney -sw 's boy went into a baker's shop for a 
two-penny loaf, conceiy ing it to be diminutive in size, 


rema: to the baker that he did not helieve it was 
weight. ‘Never mind that,” sald the man of dough, 
“you will have the less te carry.—‘' True,” replied the 
laa, and throwing three belfpence on the counter, left the 
shop. The baker called after him, ea , that he had mot 
left money enongh,—*“ Never mind tat,” eaid young 
sooty, “ you will have the less to cownt.” 

_ -~ 

A farmer in the Weet of Fugiend, who hes two hend- 
some daughters, would not permit them to keep the eom- 
pany of the young men. Aher the old »nen retired to 
rest, the girls would hang a sheet out of the window, and 
each lover, with the assistance of his lauy, would thne gain 
an entrance. It so happened that one evening the girls 
hung out the sheet too early, and the old gentleman epying 
the article, could not conjecture the meauing of I. Bo he 
caught hold and endeavored to pull it down. The girls, 
supposing it to be one of their swevt-hearts, began to hoist, 
and did not discover their mistake till the old man's head 
was level with the window-elll, when one of them ex- 
claimed, ** Oh denn, it's dad!” and letting the sheet, 
down came the ol — to the ground, dislocating 
hie shoulder. Withdrawing oh opporition to their keeping 
company, he was soon a father-in-law. 

—_ _—- > -— 

Ex-Mayor Harper, as is well known, is a strong temper- 
ance man, and much opposed to play-going; but, as all 
harpers should be, is quite and humorous, as hie 
Leather Dealers’ festival ane of the .obbler, who 
thought he had got religion and only found out his mis- 
take when hie doctor him it was the menses, fully 
testifies. A few days ago a friend tn the Swamp accosted 
him thus: “I've teen to Rarnum’s, Mr. Harper, and wit 
nessed the performance of the * Woman in White.’ It 
was quite a spirited affair, I felt very mach interested in 
aes must read the story as Wilate Collins wrote it. 
The play-bill, 1 think, eaid it was pultiched by you.” 

* Baroum's a clever fellow,” replica the Mayor, ** but T 
am sorry to eee him bring the ‘ Woman tn White’ before 
the public in such « pitiable condition.” 

“How is that?" inquired our Swarsp friend. 

“Well, the fact is,” enid the Mayor, and here he low- 
ered his voice to a whieper, “ Barnum"s ‘ Woman in White’ 
partakes too much of the dram-a!” 

Our Swamp friend exploded, and ae he knew it wae use. 
less to ask the Mayor to “licker,” went and procured a 
copy vf the “ true and eriginal Woman in While." 

Sahapeeneiatipabs i 

An eminent counsel was employed in an action against 
the a of the Rockingham Cooch. On the part of 
the defendant the coachman was called. His examination- 
in-chief peing ended, he was eubject to the leader's cros- 
examination. Having held up the fore-finger of his right 

at the witnes, and warning him to give a “ precise 
anewer” to every question, and net to talk sbout whet he 
might think the question meani, be pi oceeded thus: * You 
drive the Rockingham Coach ?"—* No, Bir; ! do not."— 
“Why, man, did you not tell my warned friend so this 
moment ?"—*“ No, Sir; [ did not." Now, Sir, I put it 
te you—I put tt to you upon your oath—-do you not drive 
the Rockingham Coach ?"~** No, Bir; I drive the Aorssa.” 


~- ng Demat 
An old lady, who was in the habit of declaring, after 
the occurrence of an unusual event, thet she hed predict- 
ed it, was one day very nicely sold by her worthy rpouec, 
who, like many others we have heard of, had got tired of 
her eternal “I told you co'" Ruehing into the house, 
breathices with excitement, he dropped Tato his chair, ele- 
vated his hands, and exelaimed, “ Jh, wife, wife! what— 
what—what do you think’ The old brindle cow har gone 
and eat up our grindstone |” 
The old lady wa» ready; and hardly waiting to hear the 
last word, she broke out at the top of her lungs, “I told 
‘ou ko, you old fool!—I told you sof You always would 
it stan’ out o' doors!" 
- 
If an empty purse could speak, what love-like speech 
would it make?“ You'll find no change ln me!" 


exmatmaaumnnaliiyiin estes 
A feman wrote to Dr. Francis the following uote . 
“Deat Dooror,—I cought cold yesterday, and have 
got a little horse. Please to write whet I shell do for 
them. J. P.” 


“Dean F.,—For the cold, take baif a pound of butter 
a, For the little horse, buy a enddle and bridle, and 
tide him out of town the firet tine we have pleasant weath. 
er.—Yours, Dr. F.” 


_ _— 
ay Smith to Jones, {t really is a sin 

on do not get your house feneed in; 
pe ey you're wrong, the place is “enced, confound it — 

y wife is all the time a railing round it! 

A 

A® awaxkenine Preacnen.—* Jenny,” said a Scotch 
minister, stooping from his pulpit, “have ye got a preen 
aboot yer"—* Yea, minister.” “ Then etick it futo thet 
sleeping brute by your ide.” 


=> — -—— 

Many a girl thinks «he can do nothing without a hue- 
hand, and when she gets one, finds she can do nothing 
with him. 

nnagnertantiin on 

During a recent fire an old woman wae very anxions to 
go through a street which at the time wae considered dan 
gerous, but all her efforte were unavailing, At h rhe 
pushed one of the policemen aside, when thet w y pre- 
eerver of the public ey said, * Now, Marm, you can't 
pass, iy do you'll be killed. and then you'll Ulamens 
afterward.” 

-_— oo s_: i 


“What would our. wives eay if they knew where we 
were?” said the captain of a schooner, when they were 
beating about in a thick fog, fearful of going on shore 
“uamph! I shouldn't mind that,” the mete, “ if 
we only knew where we were ourselves,” 





Enoursn Frencn.—A French 


im wae one day 
when an English 


remarke that he 
of it. “Ya-a-a«! [ love de dogs, de 
Onses, and de asses; and, in short, I do love every 


—_——_-_— --—-- 
A witness in a court, speaking ip « very harsh and loud 
the lawyer employed on the other side exclairoed, 
« » why dost thou bark so furionsly P'—" Because,” 
said the rustic, “I think I see « thief.” 
pS 
Marriagesble ladies should make a point of visiting the 
theatre before the curtain is drawn up; they would then 
be eure of an overture. 


_-_-- - > 
The greatest coward may ave chaking in hiv shoes by 
wearing boots or going barefo ter. 
—————- —_ -- -- 
What is the difference between a diseased potete and es 
beehive ?—None at all; for ene is a spectator and the other 
A 


A great is the derriek with the “entha- 
Py & was raised to the piten”' 
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1861.—From a Drawixe sy a Government Dravontsman.—[See Pace 155.) 
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MISS PATTERSON, OF BALTIMORE.—[Fromw a Patwrino Mave rs 1515.) 


“MISS PATTERSON,” OF BALTI- 
MORE. 


Tue portrait of ‘‘ Miss Patterson,” the first wife 
of the late Prince Jerome Bonaparte, which we 
publish herewith, is from a painting owned by 
her grandson, which represents her as she appear- 
ed in 1815. All our readers know, of course, that 
this lady is now prosecuting a suit in the French 
Courts for the recognition of her marriage with 
Jerome Bonaparte. The lady herself, though sev- 
enty-five years of age, has gone to Paris for the 
purpose, and is instructing her lawyers in per- 
son. 

Those Who wish to read a full account of the 
case we refer to No. 187 of Harper's Weekly, pub- 
lished on 28th July last, in which we narrated the 
eventful tale at length. Here we may briefly say 
that Jerome Bonaparte, a young man of twenty, 
commanding a French man-of-war, met at Balti- 
more, in 1804, Elizabeth Patterson, daughter of 
the President of the Bank of Baltimore; wooed 
and won her. They were married without the 
consent of Jerome’s eldest brother and legal guard- 
ian, the Emperor. 

When Napoleon heard of it he refused to con- 
sent; refused to suffer any court to register the 
marriage; refused to permit ‘‘ Miss Patterson” to 
land at Amsterdam; and wrote, vainly, the fol- 
lowing letter to the Pope to induce him to annul 
the marriage by bull: 


“I have frequently spoken o your Holiness of a young 
brother, nineteen years of age, whom I sent in a frigate to 
America, and who, after a sojourn of a month, although a 
minor, married a Protestant, the daughter of a merchant 
af the United States. He has just returned. He is fully 
conscious of his fault. I have sent back to America Miss 
Patterson, who calls herself his wife. By our laws the 
marriage is null. A Spanish priest so far forgot his duties 
&s to pronounce the benediction. I desire from your Ho- 
liness a bull apnulling the marriage. I could easily have 
this marriage broken in Paris, since the Gallican Church 
pronounces such marriages null. But it appears better to 
me to have it done in Rome, on account of the example to 
sovereign families marrying Protestants. It is important 
for France that there should not be a Protestant young 
woman so near my person. It is dangerous that a minor 
and distinguished youth should be exposed to such seduc- 
tien against the civil laws and all sorts of propriety.” 


The Emperct spoke the truth when he said that 
Jerome was “conscious of his fault.” He was 
glad to accept an embassy to Algiers ; and “‘ Miss 
Patterson,” broken-hearted, and with her son, re- 
turned to Baltimore, where she has lived quietly 
ever since. Jerome, as every body knows, subse- 
quently married a princess of Wurtemberg, and 
had by her a son, the present Prince Napoleon, and 
his sister, the famous Princess Mathilde, It is to 
have the first marriage declared legal, and Napo- 
leon and Mathilde pronounced illegitimate, that 

Niss Patterson” is now suing in Paris. The 
“ase naturally excites great interest. 





(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1960, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York.) 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
A NOVEL. 
Isy CHARLES DICKENS. 


Splendidly Illustrated by John MicLenan. 


t@ Printed from the Manuscript and 
early Proot-sheets purchased from the 
Author by the Proprietors of ** Harper’s 
Weekly.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Mr. Pocket said he was glad to see me, and 
he hoped I was not sorry to see him. ‘For I 
really am not,” he added, with his son's smile, 
‘an alarming personage.” He was a young- 
looking man, in spite of his perplexities, and 
his manner seemed quite natural. I use the 
word natural in the sense of its being unaffect- 
ed; there was something comic in his distraught 
way, as though it would have been downright 
rar i but for his own perception that it was 
very near being so. When he had talked with 
mea little he said"to Mrs. Pocket, rather anx- 
iously, ‘Belinda, I hope you have welcomed 
Mr. Pip?” And she looked up from her book, 
and said, ‘‘ Yes.” She then smiled upon me in 
an a®sent state of mind, and asked me if I liked 
the taste of orange-flower water? As the ques- 
tion had no bearing, near or remote, on any 
foregone or subsequent transaction, I consider it 
to have been thrown out, like her previous ap- 
proaches, in general conversational hospitality. 

I found out within a few hours, and may men- 
tion it at once, that Mrs. Pocket was the only 
daughter of a certain quite accidental deceased 
Knight, who haa mvented for himself a convic- 
tion that his deceased father would have been 
made a Baronet but for somebody's determined 
opposition, arising out of entirely personal mo- 
tives—I forget whose, if I ever knew—the Soy- 
ereign’s, the Prime Minister's, the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s, the Archbi of Canterbury's, any- 
body's—and had tacked himself on to the nobles 
of the earth in right of this quite supposititious 
fact. I believe he had been knighted himself 
for storming the English grammar at the point 
of a pen in a desperate address engrossed on 
vellum, on the occasion of the laying of the first 
stone of some building or other, and handing 
some Royal Personage either th: trowel or the 
mortar. Be that as it may, he had directed 
Mrs. Pocket to be brought up from her cradle 
as one who in the nature of things must marry 
a title, and who was to be guarded from the ac- 

ion of plebeian domestic knowledge. So 
successful a watch and ward had been establish- 
ed over the young lady by this judicious parsnt 








- 


that she had grown up highly ornamental, 
but perfectly helpless and useless. With 
her character thus happily formed, in the 
first bloom of her youth, she had encount- 
ered Mr. Pocket, who was also in the first 
bloom of youth, and not quite decided 
whether to mount to the Woolsack, or to 
roof himself in with a Mitre. As his do- 
ing the one or the other was a mere ques- 
tion of time, he and Mrs, Pocket had 
taken Time by the forelock (at a season 
when, to judge from its length, It would 
seem to have wanted cutting), and had 
married without the knowledge of the 
judicious parent. The judicious parent, 
having nothing to bestow or withhold but 
his blessing, had handsomely settled that 
dowér upon them after a short straggle, 
and had informed Mr. Pocket that his 
wife was “‘a treasure for a Prince.” Mr. 
Pocket had invested the Prince's treasure 
in the ways of the world ever since, and 
it was supposed to have brought in but 
indifferent interest. Still Mrs. Pocket was 
in general the object of a queer sort of re- 
spectful pity, because she had not married 
a title; while Mr. Pocket was the obj ct 
of a queer sort of forgiving reproach be- 
cause he had never got one. 

Mr. Pocket took me into the house and 
showed me my room: which was a pleas- 


use it with comfort for my own privat 
sitting-room. He then knocked at t) 

doors of two other similar rooms, and in 
troduced me to their occupants, by name 
Drummle and Startop. Drammile, an 
old-looking young man of a heavy ordes 
of architecture, was whistling. Startop, 


reading and holding his head, as if he 
thought himself in danger ot exploding it 
with too strong a charge of knowledge 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Pocket had such a 
noticeable air of being in somebody else's 
hands, that I wondered who really was in 
possession of the house and let them live 
there, until I found this unknown power 
to be the servants. It was a smooth way 
of going on, perhaps, in respect of saving 
trouble ; but it had the appearance of be- 
ing expensive, for the servants felt it a 
duty they owed to themselves to be nice in 
their eating and drinking, and to keep a 
deal of company down stairs. They al- 
lowed a very liberal table to Mr. and Mrs. 
Pocket ; yet it always appeared to me that 
by far the best part of the house to have 


always supposing the boarder capable of 
self-defense, for, before I had been there 
a week a neighboring lady, with whom 
the family were personally unacquainted, 
wrote in to say that she had seen Millers 
slapping the baby. This greatly distressed 
Mrs. Pocket, who burst into tears on receiving 
the note, and said it was an extraordinary thing 
that the neighbors couldn't mind their own bus- 
iness. 

By degrees I learned, and chiefly from Her- 
bert, that Mr. Pocket had been educated at 
Harrow and at Cambridge, where he had distin- 
guished himself; but that when he had had the 
happiness of marrying Mrs. Pocket, very early 
in life, he had impaired his prospects and taken 
up the calling of a Grinder. After grinding a 
number of dull blades—of whom it was remark- 
able that their fathers, when influential, were 
always going to help him to preferment, but al- 
ways forgot to do it when the blades had left the 
Grindstone—he had wearied of that poor work 
and come to London. Here, after gradually 
failing in loftier hopes, he had “‘ read” with di- 








ant one, and so furnished as that I could | 
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vers who had lacked opportanities or neglected 
them, and had refurbished divers others for spe- 
cial occasions, and had turned bis acquiremente 
to the account of literary compilation and cor- 
rection, and on such means, added to seme very 
moderate private resources, still maintained the 
house I saw. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pocket had a toady neighbor— 
a widow lady of that highly sympathetic nature 
that she agreed with every body, blessed every 
body, and shed smiles and tears on evory bx dy 
according to circumstances. This lady's name 
was Mrs, Coiler, and I had the honor of taking 
her down to dinner on the day of my installa- 
tion. She gave me to understand on the etairs 
that it was a blow to dear Mrs. Pocket that dear 
Mr. Pocket should be under the necessity of re 
ceiving gentlemen to read with him. That did 
not extend to Me, she told me in a gush of love 
and confidence (ai that time I had known her 
something less than five minutes); if they were 
all like Me, it would be quite another thing. 

‘*But dear Mrs. Pocket,” said Mra. ( viler, 
‘after his early disappointment (not that dear 
Mr. Pocket was t me in that) 
much luxury and cleganc: 

‘* Yes, Ma'am,” said 1, to stop her. Yor I was 


afraid she was going to « 


requires #0 


** And she is of so ari ratic & Gin ition 
‘* Yes, Ma’am,” I said again, with the sam 
object as before 
that it i hard,” said Mrs. Coiler, “to 


| have dear Mr. Pocket time and attention di 


younger in years and appearance, was | 


boarded in would have been the kitchen— | 





verted from dear Mrs. Pocket 


I could not he lj thinkit that might be 
harder if the butcher's time and ate n were 
diverted from dear Mr Pocket: } l said no- 


thing, and indeed haghencugh to do in keeping 
a bashfal watch upon Iny company-manners 

It came to my knowledge through what passed 
between Mrs. Pocket and Drommle while I was 
attentive to my knife and fork, spoon, glasses, 
and other instruments of self-destruction, that 
Drummile, whose Christian name was Bentley 
was actually the next heir but two to a barenet- 
cy. It further appeared that the book I had 
seen Mrs. Pocket reading in the garden was all 
about titles, and that she knew the date at which 
her grandpapa would have come into the book, 
if he ever had come atall. Drummie didn’t say 
much, but in his limited way (he struck me as 
a sulky kind of fellow) he spoke as one of the 
elect, and recognized Mrs. Pocket as a woman 
and a sister. Nu one bat themselves and Mrs 
Coiler, the toady neighbor, showed any interest 
in this part of the conversation, and it appeared 
to me that’ it was painful to Herbert; but it 
promised to last a lon time, when the page 
came in with the announcement of a domestic 
affliction. It was, in effect, that the cook had 
**mislaid” the beef. To my unutterable amaze- 
ment, I now, for the first time, saw Mr. Pocket 
relieve his thind by going through a performance 
that struck me as very extraordinary, but which 
made no effect on any bedy clse, and with which 
Lsoon became as familiar as the rest. He laid 
down the carving-knife and fork—being engaged 
in carving at the moment —pit his two hands 
into his disturbed hair, and appeared to make 
an extraordinary effort to lift himself ap by it. 
When he had done this, and had not lifted him- 
self up at all, he quietly went on with what he 
was about. 

Mrs.Coiler then changed the sabject, and be- 
gan to flatter me. I liked it for a few moments, 
bat she flattered me se very grossly that the 
pleasure was soon over. She had a serpentine 
way of coming close at me when she pretended 
to be vitally interested in the friends and locali- 
ties I had left, which was altogether snaky aad 
fork-tongued ; and when she mude an occasional 
bounce upon Stertop (who said very Jitide), or 
upon Drummile (who said less, (1 rather envied 
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them for 
table. 

Aftgr dinner the children were introduced, 
and M's. Coiler made admiring comments on 
their eyes, noses, and legs—a sagacious way of 
improving their minds. There were four little 
girls, and two little boys, besides the baby who 
might have “been either, and the baby’s next 
suecessor who was as yet neither. They were 
brought in by Flopson and Millers, much as 
thoagh those two non-commissioned officers had 
beca recruiting #mewhere for children and had 
enKisted these: while Mrs. Pocket looked at the 
young Mables that ought to have been, as if she 
rather ¢iought she had had the pleasure of in- 
speeting them before, but didn’t quite know what 
to make of them. 

‘‘Here! Give me your fork, mum, and take 
the baby,” said Flopson. ‘* Don’t take it that 
way, or you'll get its head under the table.” 

Thus advised, Mrs. Pocket took it the other 
way, and got its head upon the table; which 
was announced to all present by a prodigious 
concussion 

‘* Dear, dear! Give it me back, mum,” said 
Flopson; ‘‘and Miss Jane come and dance to 
baby, do |” 

One of the little girls—a mere mite, who 
seemed to huve prematurely taken upon herself 
some charge of the others—stepped out of her 
place by me, and danced to and from the baby 

until it left off erying, and laughed. Then all 
the children langhed, and Mr. Pocket (who in 
the mear time had twice endeavored to lift him- 
seif up by the hair) langhed, and we all laughed 
and were glad. 

Flopson, by dint of doubling the baby at the 
joints like a Dutch cig, then got it safely into 
Mrs. Pocket’s lap, and gave it the nut-crackers 
to play with; at the same time recommending 
Mrs. Pocket to take notice that the handles of 
that instrument were not likely to agree with its 
eyes, and sharply charging Miss Jane to look 
afier the same Then the two nurses left the 
rvom, and had a lively seuffle on the staircase 
with a dissipated page who had waited at dinner, 
and who hed clearly lost half his buttons at the 
gaming-table. 

I was made very uneasy in my mind by Mrs. 
Pocket's falling into a discussion with Drummle 
respecting the dates of two baronetcies while she 
ate a sliced orange steeped in sugar and wine, 
t forgetting all about the baby on her lap, 

did most appalling things with the nut- 
crac kas At length little Jane, perceiving its 
young brains to be imperiled, softly left her 
place, and with many small artifices coaxed the 


dangerous weapor away. Mrs. Pocket finishing 


her orange at about the same time, and not ap- 
proving of chis, said to Jane: 
“You naughty child, how dare you? Go and 


sit dewn this instant!” 
‘Mamma dear,” lisped the liffle girl, “baby 
ood have put hith eyeth ont.” 
‘How dare yeu tell me so!” retorted Mrs. 
‘*Go and sit down in your chair this 


Mrs. Pockct's dignity was so crushing that I 

felt quite abashed, as if I myself had done some- 
t it. 

remonstrated Mr. 


ing fo rons« 
** Belinda,” Pocket 


from 


the other end of the table, ‘‘ how can you be so 
unreasonable? Jane only interfered for the 
protection of baby.” 

‘+1 will not allow any body to interfere,” said 
Mrs. Pocket. ‘I am surprised, Matthew, that 


vow shonld expose me to the affront of interfer- 
ence 

‘‘Good God!” cried Mr. Pocket, in an out- 
break of desolate desperation. ‘* Are infants to 
be nut-erackered into their tombs, and is nobody 
to save thom?” 

‘‘T will not be interfered with by Jane,” said 
Mrs. Pocket, with a majestic glance at that in- 
nocent litele offender. ‘* 1 hope I know my poor 
grandpapa’s position. Jane, indeed!” 

Mr. Pocket got his hands in his hair again, 
and this time really did lift himself some inches 
of his chair. ‘Hear this!” he helplessly 
exclaimed to the elements. ‘‘ Babies are to be 
nut-crackered dead, for people’s poor grand- 
papa’s pr Then he let himself down 
again, and became silent, 

We ail looked awkwardly at the table-cloth 
while this was going on. A pause succeeded, 
during which the honest and irrepressible baby 
made a series of leaps and crows at little Jane, 
who appeared to we to be the only member of 
the family (irrespeetive of servants) with whom 
it had any decided geqnaintance. 

‘“*Mr. Drummile,” said “Mrs. Pocket, ‘ will 
you ring for Flopson? Jane, you undutiful lit- 
tle thing, go and lie down. Now, baby darling, 
come with ma!” 

‘he baby was the soul of honor, and protested 
with all its might, It doubled itself up the 
wrong way over Mrs. Pocket’s arm, exhibited 
a pair of knitted shoes and dimpled ankles to the 
company in lieu of its soft face, and was carried 
out im the highest state of mutiny. And it 
gained its point after all, for I saw it through 
the window within a few minutes, being nursed 
by little Jane. 

I: happened that the other five children were 
left belind at the dinner-table, through Flop- 
son's haying some private engagement and their 
not being any body else’s business. I thus be- 
came aware of the mutual relations between 
them and Mr. Pocket, which were exemplified 
in the following manner. Mr. Pocket, with the 
normal perplexity of his face heightened and his 


out 


sitions ! 


hair rumpied, looked at them for some minntes | 


as if he couldn’s make out how they came to be 

boarding and lodging in that establishment, and 

why they hadn’t heen billeted by Nature on 

somebody elac. Tucn, in a distant Missionary 

he asked them cer irestions—na why 
t that hole fill: w 


Pa i tats 1 was going to meud it w hep she had 


wey 


being on the opposite side of the | 
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time—and how little Fanny came by that whit- 
| low: who said, Pa, Millers was going to poul- 
| tice it when she didn't forget. Then, he melted 
into parental tenderness, and gave them a shil- 
ling a piece and told them to go and play; and 
then as they went out, with one very strong 
effort to lift himself up by the hair, he dismissed 
the hopeless subject. 

Inghe evening there was rowing on the river. 
As Drummle and Startop had each a boat I re- 
solved to set up mine, and to cut them both out. 
I wé& pretty good at most exercises in which 
country-boys are adepts, but as I was conscious 
of wantinig elegance of style for the Thames— 
not to say for other waters—I at once engaged to 


a prize-wherry who plied at our stairs, and to 
whom I was introduced by my new allies, This 
practical authority confused me very much by 
saying I had the arm of ablacksmith. If he could 
have known how nearly the compliment lost him 
his pupil I doubt if he would have paid it. 

‘There was a supper-tray after we got home at 
night, and I think we should all have enjoyed 
ourselves but for a rather disagreeable domestic 
occurrence. Mrs. Pocket was extremely sweet, 
and Mr. Pocket was in good spirits, when a 
housemaid came in, and said, ‘‘[f you please, 
Sir, I should wish to speak to you.” 

‘Speak to your master?” said Mrs. Pocket, 
whose dignity was roused again. ‘‘ Tow can 
you thiak of such a thing! Go and speak to 
Flopson, Or speak to me at some other time.” 

‘* Begging your pardon, Ma'am,” returned the 
housemaid, ‘‘I should wish to speak at once, 
and to speak to master.” 

Hereupon Mr. Pocket went out of the room, 
and we made the best of ourselves until he 
came back. 

“* This is a pretty thing, Belinda!’ said Mr. 
Pocket, returning with a countenance expressive 
of grief and despair. ‘* Here’s the cook lying in- 
sensibly drunk on the kitchen-floor, with a large 
bundie of fresh butter made up in the cupboard 
ready to sell for grease !” 

Mrs. Pocket instantly showed much amiable 
emotion, and said, ‘* This is that odious Mary 
Anne’s doing !” 

‘*What do you mean, Belinda?” demanded 
Mr. Pocket. 

** Mary Anne has told you,” said Mrs. Pocket. 
“Did [ not see her with my own eyes aud hear 
her with my own cars, come into the room just 
now and ask to speak to you ?” 

*“ But has she not taken me down stairs, Be- 
linda,” returned Mr. Pocket, *‘ and shown me 
the woman, and the bundle too?” 

** And do you defend her, Matthew,” said 
Mrs. Pocket, *‘ for making mischicf?” 

Mr. Pocket uttered a dismal groan. 

**Am I, grandpapa’s grand-daughter, to be 
nothing in the house?” said Mrs. Pocket. 
** Besides, the cook has always been a very nice 
respectful woman, and said, in the most natural 
manner, when she came to look after the situa- 
tion, she felt I was born to be a Duchess.” 

There was a sofa where Mr. Pocket stood, 
and he dropped upon it in the attitude of the 
Dying Gladiator. Still in that attitude, he said, 
with a hollow voice, ‘‘ Good-night, Mr. Pip,” 
when I deemed it advisable to go to bed and 
leave him. 





CHAPTER XXIIL 


Arter cwo or three days, when I had estab- 
lished myself in my room, and had gone back- 
ward and forward to London several times, and 
had order:.! all I wanted of my tradesmen, Mr. 
Pocket and I had a long talk together. He 
knew more of my intended career than I knew 
myself, for he referred to his having been told 
by Mr. Jaggers that I was not designed for any 
profession, and that I should be well enough ed- 
ucated for my destiny if I could ‘* hold my own” 
with the average of young men in prosperous 
circumstances. I acquiesced, of course, know- 
ing nothing to the contrary. 

He advised my attending certain places in 
London, for the acquisition of such mere rudi- 
ments as I wanted, and my investing him with 
the functions of explainer and director of all my 
studies. He hoped that with intelligent assist- 
ance I should meet with little to discourage me, 
and should soon be able to dispense with any 
aid but his. Through his way of saying this, 
and much more to similar purpose, he placed 
himself on confidential terms with me in an ad- 
mirable manner ; and I may state at once that 
he was always so zealous and honorable in ful- 
filling his compact with me, that he made me 
zealous and hotiorable in fulfilling mine with 
him. If he had shown indifference as a master, 
I have no coubt I should have returned the 
compliment as a pupil; he gave me no such 
excuse, and cach of.us did the other justice. 
Nor did I ever regard-him as having any thing 
ludicrous about him—or any thing but what was 
serious, honest, and good—in his tutor commu- 
nication with me. 

When these points were settled, and so far 
carried out as that I had begun to work in 
earnest, it occurred to that if I could retain 
my bedroom in Barnard’s Inn, my life would be 
agreeably varied, while my manners would be 
none the worse for rt’s society. Mr. 
Pocket did not this arrangement, but 
urged that before any step could possibly be 





taken in it, it nist be submitted to my guard- 
ian. TI felt that his delicacy arose out of the 
, consideration that the plan would save Herbert 
some expense ; so I went off to Little Britain, 
and imparted my wish to Mr. Jaggers. 

“If I could buy the furniture now hired for 
me,” said I, “an ¢ or two other little things, 
I should be quite at home there.” 

' “Go it!” said Mr. Jagcers, with a sfhert 
lan. “TT tli.ron » °' oet-en. Well! 
| How much do you want ?” 


place myself under the tuition of the winner of: 


| I said I didnt know how much. 

‘*Come!” retorted Mr. Jaggers. 

much? Fifty pounds?” 

‘*Oh, not nearly so much.” 

‘* Five pounds ?” said Mr. Jaggers. 

This was such a great fall that I said in dis- 

comfiture, ‘‘Oh! more than that.” 

** More than that, eh ?” retorted Mr. Jaggers, 
| lying in wait for me, with his hands in his pock- 
| ets, his head on one side, and his eyes on the 
| wall behind me; ‘‘ how much more ?” 

‘*It is so difficult to fix a Sum,” said I, hesi- 
tating. 

“Come !” said Mr. Jaggers. ‘‘ Let's get at it. 
Twice five; will that do? ‘Three times five; 
will that do? Four times five; will that do?” 

I said I thought that.would do handsomely. 

‘*Four times five will do handsomely, will 
it?” said Mr. Jaggers, knitting his brows. 
‘* Now what do you make of four times five ?” 

** What do I make of it ?” 

*“* Ah!” said Jaggers; “‘ how much ?” 

‘*] suppose you make it twenty pounds,” said 
I, smiling. 

‘* Never mind what Z make it, my friend,” ob- 
served Mr. Jaggers, with a knowing and contra- 
dictory toss of his head. ‘‘I want to know what 
you make it.” 

‘*' Twenty pounds, of course.” 

‘* Wemmick !” said Mr. Jaggers, opening his 
office-door. ‘‘ Take Mr. Pip’s written order, and 
pay him twenty pounds.” 

This strongly marked way of doing business 
made a strongly marked impression on me, and 
that not of an agreeable kind. Mr. Jaggers 
never laughed » but he wore great bright creak- 
ing boots, and in poising himself on these boots, 
with his large head bent down and his eyebrows 
joined together, awaiting an answer, he some- 
times caused the boots to creak, as if they laugh- 
ed in a dry and suspicious way. As he happened 
to go out now, and as Wemmick was brisk and 
talkative, I said to Wemmick that I hardly knew 
what to make of Mr. Jaggers’s manner. 

** Tell him that, and he'll take it as a compli- 
ment,” answered Wemmick ; “he don’t mean 
that yon should know what to make of it.— 
Oh!” for I looked surprised, ‘‘ it’s not personal ; 
it’s professional : only professional.” 

Wemmick was at his desk, lunching — and 
crunching —on a dry, hard biscuit ; pieces of 
which he threw from time to time into his slit 
of a mouth, as if he were posting them. 

** Always seems to me," said Wemmick, “as 
if he had set a man-trap and was watching it. 
Suddenly—elick—you're gaught !” 

Without remarking that man-traps were not 
among the amenities of life, I said I supposed he 
was very skillful ? 

** Deep,” said Wemmick, ‘as Australia.” 
Pointing with his pen at the office floor, to ex- 
press that Australia was understood for the pur- 
poses of the figure to be symmetrically on the 
opposite spot of the globe. ‘If there was any 
thing deeper,” added Wemmick, bringing his 
pen to paper, ‘* he'd be it.” 

Then I said I supposed he had a fine busi- 
ness, and Wemmick said “ Ca-pi-tal!” “Then I 
asked if there were many clerks? To which he 
replied : 

‘We don't run much into clerks, because 
there’s only one Jaggers, and people won't have 
him at second-hand. There are only four of us. 
Would you like to see’em? You are one of us, 
as I may say.” 

I accepted the offer. When Mr. Wemmick 
had put ali his biseuit into the post, and had 
paid me my money from a cash-box in a safe, 
the key of which safe he kept somewhere down 
his back, and produced from his coat-collar like 
an iron pigtail, we went up stairs. ‘The house 
was dark and shabby, and the greasy shoulders 
that had left their mark in Mr. Jaggers’e room 
seemed to have been shuffling up and down the 
staircase for years. In the front first floor, a 
clerk who looked something between a publican 
and a rat-catcher—a large pale, puffed, swollen 
man — was attentively engaged with three or 
four people of shabby appearance, whom he 
treated as unceremoniously as every body seem- 
ed to be treated who contributed to Mr. Jag- 
gers’s coffers. ‘* Getting evidence together,” 
said Mr. Wemmick, as we came out, “for the 
Bailey.” In the room over that, a little flabby 
terrier of a clerk with @angling hair (his erop- 
ping seemed to have been forgotten when he was 
& puppy) was similarly engaged with a man with 
weak eyes, whom Mr. Wemmick presented to 
me as a smelter who kept his pot alWays boil- 


** How 


—and who was in an excessive white-perspira- 
tion, as if he had been trying his art on him- 
self. In a back room, a high-shouldered man, 
with a face-ache tied up in dirty flannel, who 
was dressed in old black clothes that bore the 
appearance of having been waxed, was stooping 
over his work of making fair copies of the notes 
of the other two gentlemen, for Mr. Jaggers’s 
own use. 

This was all the establishment. When we 
went down stairs again Wemmick led me into 
my guardian's room, and said, ‘This you've 
seen already.” 

** Pray,” said I, as the two odious casts with 
the twitchy leer upon them caught my sight 
again, ‘‘ whose likenesses are those ?” 

‘These ?” said Wemmick, getting upon a 
chair, and blowing the dust off the horrible 
heads before bringing them down, ‘These are 
two celebrated ones. Famous clients of ours 
that got us a world of credit. This chap (why 
you must have come down in the night and been 
peeping into the inkstand, to get this blot upon 
your eyebrow, you old rascal!) murdered his 
master, and, considering that he wasn’t brought 
up to evidence, didn’t plan it badly.” 

‘*Is it like him?” I asked, recoiling from the 
brnte, as Wemmirck spat npen his eyebrow and 
| gave it a rub with his sleeve, 








ing, and who would melt me any thing I pleased | 





‘Like him? It’s himself, you know. ‘The 
cast was made in Newgate, directly after he was 
taken down. You had a particular faney for 
me, hadn't you, Old Artful?” said Wemmick. 
He then explained this affectionate apostrophe, 
by touching his brooch representing the lady 
and the weeping willow at the tomb with the 
urn upon it, and saying, “* Had it made for me, 
express!” 

**Is the lady anybody ?” said I. 

“‘No,” returned Wemmick. “Only his game. 
(You liked your bit of game, didn't you?) No. 
deuce a bit of a lady in the case, Mr. Pip, ex. 

one—and she wasn't of this slender, lady- 
like’ sort, and you wouldn't have caught je, 
looking after this urn—unless there was some. 
thing to drink in it.” Wemmick’s attention be- 
ing thus directed to his brooch, he put down the 
cast and polished the brooch with his pocket- 
handkerchief. 

**Did that other creature come to the same 
end?” IT asked. ‘He has the same look.” 

**You're right,” said Wemmick, “it’s the 
genuine look. Much as if one nostril was caught 
up with a horse-hair and a little fish-hook. Yes. 
he came to the same end; quite the natural end 
here, I assure you. He forged wills, this blade 
did, if he didn’t also put the supposed testator. 
to sleep—and it looked precious like it. Yo: 
were a gentlemanly Cove, too” (Mr. Wemmick 
was again apostrophizing), ‘‘and you said you 
could write Greek. Yah, Bounceable! What 
a liar you were! I never met such a liar as 
you!” Before putting his late friend on his 
shelf again, Wemmick touched the largest of his 
mourning rings, and said, ‘‘Sent out to buy it 
for me only the day before.” ‘ 

While he was putting up the other cast and 
coming down from the chair, the thought crossed 
my mind that all his personal jewelry was de- 
rived from like sources. As he had shown no 
diffidence on the subject, I ventured en the lib- 
erty of asking him the question, when he stood 
before me, dusting his hands. 

“Oh yes,” he returned, ‘these are all gifis 
of that kind. One brings another, you see ; 
that’s the way of it. Lalways take’em. They're 
curiosities. And they’re property. They may 
not be worth much, bat, after all, they’re prop- 
erty and portable. It don’t signify to you with 
your brilliant look-out, but as to myself, my 
guiding-star always is, ‘‘Get hold of portable 
property.” 

When I had rendered homage to this light, he 
went on to say, in a friendly manner : 

“Tf at any odd time, when you have nothing 
better to do, you wouldn't mind coming over to 
seé me at Walworth, I could offer you a bed, 
and I should consider it an honor. I have not 
much to show you; but such two or three cu- 
riosities as I have got you might like to look 
over; and I am fond of a bit of garden and a 
summer-house. 

I said I should be delighted to accept his hos- 
pitality. 

**Thank’ee,” said he; “then we'll consider 
that it’s to come off, when convenient to you. 
Have you dined with Mr. Jaggers yet ?” 

** Not yet.” 

** Well,” said Wemmick, * he'll give you wine, 
and good wine, I'll give you punch, and not 
bad punch. And pow I'll tell you something 
When you go to dine with Mr. Jaggers, look 
at his housekeeper. 

**Shall I see something very uncommon ?” 

“Well,” said Wemmick, ‘‘you'll see a wild 
beast tamed. Not so very uncommon,” you'll 
tell me. I reply, that depends on the eriginal 
wildness of the beast, and the amount of tam- 
ing. It won't lower your opinion of Mr. Jag- 
gers’s powers.. Keep your eye on it.” 

I told him I would do so with all the inter- 
est and curiosity that his preparation awakened. 
As I was taking my departure, he asked me if I 
would like to devote five minutes to seeing Mr. 
Jaggers *‘ at it?” 

For several reasons, and not least because I 
didn’t clearly know what Mr. Jaggers would be 
found to be ‘‘at,” I replied in the affirmative. 
We dived into the City, and came up in a crowd- 
ed police-court, where a blood-relation (in the 
murderous sense) of the deceased with the fanci- 
ful taste in brooches was standing at the bar, 
uncomfortably chewing something; while my 
guardian had a woman under examination or 
cross-examination—I don't know which—and 
was striking her, and the bench, and every body 
present, with awe. If any body, of whatsoever 
degree, said a word that he didn’t approve of, he 
instantly required to have it “‘ take down.” If 
any body wouldn’t make an admission, he said, 
“Tl have it out of you!” and if any body made 
an admission, he said, “‘ Now I have got yo ; 
The magistrates shivered under a single bite of 
his finger. Thieves and thief-takers hong 10 
dread rapture on his words, and shrank when 4 
hair of his eyebrows turned in their direction. 
Which side he was on I couldn't make out, for 
he seemcd to me to be grinding the whole place 
in a mill; I only know that when I stole out on 
tip-toe he was not on the side of the bench, for 
he was making the legs of the old gentleman 
who presided quite convulsive under the table. 
by his denunciations of his conduct as the rep- 
resentative of British law and justice iv that 
chair that day. 











DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 4 


CONGRESS. 
Ow Friday, February 22, in the Senate, after the po* 
pay aT 3 LS 
the ontined anal wes Giomean We members from Cub 
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ment to the Deficiency Bill, but did not succeed. The Sen- 
ate finally adjourned without action.——The House was 
not in session. 

On Saturday, 23d, the Senate passed the bill providing 
for the payment of exp-nses incurred in suppressing In- 
dian hostilities in Washington and Oregon, and a similar 
one perp ay Fade expenses in Utah. The Post-route 
Bill and the aneous A) Bill were debat- 
ed in the Senate. Among the amendments proposed to 
the latter was one offered by Senator Dixon, of Connecti- 
eut, providing for the payment for marble for the Custom- 
house at Charleston, South Carolina. It was ruled out, 
however, on a point of order.——In the House, the Tariff 
Bill occupied attention in Committee of the Whole, and the 
first Senate amendment, reducing the proposed $21,000,000 
loan, was agreed to. During the debate Mr. Garnett, of 
Virginia, made an attack upon General Scott, for the ef- 
forts he has made to preserve the peace of the country. 
It was finally agreed that the House should meet on Mon- 
day at 10 o'clock, and continue the debate on the Tariff 
in Committee until 1 o'clock, when the amendments should 


bill 

service in the seceded States. Various substitutes were 
offered but were rejeeted, and the bill, with some aight 
modification, finally passed, by a vote of 34 to 12. The 
Senate then idered the Miscell Appropriation 
Bill, and acted upon amendments agreed apon ‘n Com 
mittee, Senator Green, of Missouri, made an attempt to 
tack on the Chiriqui amendment, but it failed, and the bill, 
after some opposition, was passed. ——_Ip the House, 
according to agreement on Saturday, the Senate's amend- 
ments to the Tariff Bill were disposed of. The amendment 
fixing a duty upon tea and coffee wes disagreed to. Before 
the whole were finally acted upon a motion was made to 
adjourn, the object being to prevent action on Mr. Stanton s 
Volunteer Bill, which was subsequently to be taken ap. 
The attempt, however, failed, and the Senate's amend- 
ments to the Tariff Bill were all agreed to except the one 
mentioned above. A Committee of Conference was then 
ordered, and a similar one asked for on the part of the 
Sen ite. 

On Tuesday, 26th, the Senate appointed a Committee 
of Conference on the tea and coffee amendments to the 
Tariff bill. The Post Route Bill was passed, and also bills 
organizing the Territories gf Colorado, Nevada, and Da- 
eotah. The Consular and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill 
was passed. The Army Appropriation Bill was dis 
cussed, and reported to the Senate.——In the House, 
after the presentation of a number of memorials rela- 
tive to the troubles of the nation, the bill called the Furce 
Bill, authorizing the President to accept the services 
of volunteers to aid in enforcing the laws, was taken 
up, and after considerable discussion Mr. Corwin moved 
that its further consideration be postponed till Thursday 
next. The motion was carried . a vote of 100 to 74. 
This action is said to be a virtual defeat of the bil. The 
next business in order was the report of the Select Com- 
mittee of Thirty-three on the crisia«. A scene of great con- 
fusion and excitement ensued, which lasted till eight 
o'clock in the evening, the Democrats resorting to all ex- 
pedients to prevent a vote being taken, in which they 
were aided by the conservative Republicans.” The House 
finally adjourned without taking any action on the report. 

On Wednesday, 27th, in the Senate, Senator Powell, of 
Kentucky, moved to postpone the regular order—the Army 
Bill—and take up the Crittenden proposition, alleging as a 
redton that the Peace Conference were unlikely to agree 
upon any plan which would satisfy th@country. His mo- 
tion was disagreed to—27 to 16. The report of the Com- 
mittee of Conference on the Tariff Bill, recommending 
coneurrence with the House in striking out the duty on 
tea and coffee, was agreed to, and the bill only awaits the 
signature of the President to become a law. The Army 
Bill was then considered and passed—an amendment of- 
fered by Senator Hale, of New Hampehire, proposing to 
reduce the salaries of officers, being rejected. A commu- 
nication from the President of the Peace Conference was 
received, announcing that the Conference had agreed upon 
the proposition inclosed, and asking Congress to submit it 
to the Legislatures of the States. On motion of Senator 
Crittenden it was orfered to be printed and referred to a 
Select Committee, with instructions to report at 10 g’clock 
en 23th. Senator Mason, of Virginia, then moved an ex- 
ecutive session, and the motion prevailed. ——In the House, 
the Select Committee on the Abstracted Bonds were an- 
thorized to make inquiries as to whether Wm. H. Russell, 





port of the Special Committee of Thirty-three was then 
considered. ‘The first proposition voted upon was the one 
providing for calling a National Convention, which was 
rejected—1 to74. The next proposition acted upon was 


by Mr. Corwin—of which we give the substance 


and laid over. The Post-office was then 
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route, i 
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ness in order was the m@étion to rectnsider the vote on 
Mr. Corwin’s proposed amendment to the Constitution, by 
which it Was on Wednesday rejected. Messrs. Kilgore, 
Indiana, and Stanton, of Ohio, made appeals in 





The following is the resolution of Mr. Corwin, 

~~ by the on Thursday, Febru. 
4OLNT RESOLUTION TO AMEND THE OONSTITUTION OF THE 

STATES. 

Be it Resolved, By the Senate and House oi Representa- 
a yt yy 
bled, two-thirds of both Houses “at the follqw- 
ing article be proposed to the of several 
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which will authorize or give Congress power to sholtch or 
interfere within any State with the dumestic instiutions 
thereof, including that of persons held to labor or servituds 
by the laws of said State.” 


THE PERILOUS COMMITT#) § COMPROMISE. 


The resolutions reported by Mr. Corwin's Committee of 
Thirty-three, which were adopied on 2Tth by a vote of 136 
to 53, declare, substantially — 

1, That all proper and cons‘ itutional remedies for exist- 
ing discontents, aod all guarantees for existing rights, 
necessary to preserve the Union, should be promptly and 
cheerfully granted. 

2. That all attempts to obctract the recovery of fugitive 
slaves are inconsistent with inter-State comity, and dan- 
gerous to the peace of the Union. 

8. That the several States be requ: sted to revive their 
statutes and repeal such as may be in conflict with Federal 
laws on this subject. 

4. That dav is recognized as existing by usage in 
fifteen States, onl thems is no authority cutside those States 
to interfere with it. 

5. That the laws on the subject of fugitives from labor 
should be faithfully executed, and that citizens of each 
State should be entitled to all the privileges aad immuni- 
tes of citizens in the several States. 

6. That there is no canse for a dissolution of this Govern- 
ment, and that it is the duty of Congress to preserve its 
exixtence on terms of equality and justice to all the States, 

7. That the faithful observance of the Constitution, on 
the part of the States, is essential to the peace of the coun- 


8. That each State is requested to revise ite statutes, 
and amend them if necessary, #0 as to protect citizens of 
other States who may be traveling therein against vio- 
lence. 

9. That each State be requested to enact laws to punish 
invasions of other States from its soil. 

10. That‘topjes of these r&clutions be sent to the Gov- 
ernors and Legislatures of the several States 

1L. That as no proposition has been made to 
slavery in the District of Columbia or Governmen ‘ 
yarda, or to interfere with the inter-State slave trade 
action on these subjects is needed. 





THE PEACE CONFERENCE COMPROMIAK. 

The peace conference a@ Washingten adjourned on 27th, 
sine die, after having adopted, as a basis of adjustment, 
what is known as the Franklin compromise. This com- 
promise is as fullows: 

ARTICLE THIRTEEN. 

Sec. 1. In all the present territory of the United States 
north of the parallel of 36 degrees 30 minutes of north lati- 
tude, involuatary servitude, except as punishment of 
crime, is prohibited. In all the present territory south of 
that line the status of persons held to service or labor, as 
it now existe, shall not be chgnged. Nor shall any law be 

by Congress or the territorial legielature to hinder 
or prevent the taking of such persons from any of the 
States of the Union to said territory, nor to impair the 
rights arising from said relation. But the eame shall be 
subject to judicial cognizance in the Federal courts, ac- 
cording to the course of the common law. When any ter- 
ritory, north or south of said line, with such boundary as 
Congress of ome shall contain a population equal to 
that required for a member of Congress, it shall, if its form 
of government be Republican, be admitted into the Union 
on an equal footing with the original States, with or with- 
out involuntary servitude, as the Constitution of such 
State may provide. 

See, 2 rritory shall not be acquired by the United 
States, unless by treaty; nor, except for naval and com- 
mercial stations and dépots, unless such treaty shall be 
ratified by four-fifths of all the members of the Senate. 

The other articles prohibit Congress from abolishing 
slavery in the District of Columbia without the consent of 
Maryland and of the owners, and without making due 
compeneaticn: from abolishing slavery in the United 
States dock-yards; and from taxing vlaves higher than 
land. Another article prohibits the slave-trade forever. 
The cther articles aim at a more thorough execution of the 
Fugitive Slave Law. 

FLIGHT OF THE PRESIDENT TO WASHINGTON, 

The city was etartied on Saturday by the intelligence 
that the President-elect, instead of proqeeding on his jour 
ney to Washington from Harrisburg, fn accordance with 
the published programme, on Saturday morni: g, had left 
the latter city secretly, on a epecial train, on Friday night, 
and returning to Philadelphia, had passed thence, unree- 
ognized, through Baltimore, gnd wag already in the Fed- 
eral Capital This step, ii appears, was induced by the 
desire to avoid threatened trouble in Baltimore, and was 
taken at the earnest solicitation of his friends and leading 
Republicans in Washington, who had received authentic 

lormation that un organized demonstration would be 
made against him in Baltimore—if, indeed, he were al- 
lowed to reach there alive: for it was also feared that an 
attempt would be made *o throw the Presidential train 
from the track on the Northern Central Railroad. This 
informat it appears, was imparted to Mr. Lincoin on 
Thursday night at Philadelphia, and he consented, after 
considerable hesitation, to the private arrangement which 
was subsequently carried into effect. He reached Wash- 
ington early on Saturday morning, and proceeded quietly 
to his hotel, his arrival being known to but few. He soon 
> company with Senator Seward, paid a visit 
to t Buchanan, end interchanged civilities with 
him and with other gentlemen ot distinction. 

INE VERSION OF THE PLOT. 

The Herald correspondent eays: ‘ It appears that the 
plot was in Baltimore, and, being discovered by 
a detective officer, was by him communiested to two or 
Mr. Seward and Thur- 


known to Mr, Judd, 

of the Presidential party. 
“ On Thursday last, the intelligence having been private- 
ly forwarded to New York, several detectives were at once 


had the matter originally in cha: 


Mr. General Super. 
intendent Kennedy and © 


r Acton were also on 


** The exact mode in he conspirators intended to 
consummate their designs has not yet transpired; but 


the assnssination was to be effected. 
“It has also been ascertain@l that two or three of the 
were in New York on Wednesday, the 20th 


ANOTHER VERSION, 
The Times ang ag says: “On Jhursday night 
after he had retired, Mr. Lincoln was and informed 


body of men had determined that Mr. Lincoln 

not be inaugurated, and that he should never leave 

the city of Baltimore alive, if, indeed, be ever entered it, 

eer Cp heap feces oy ed wm eS 
most astonishing array in 


dence, and whose fame is not to this country alone. 
“ nl oy indorsed it, and ad- 
were t& carry it into effect. As they understood 

Sip Sisatn We OS fess Senties ot se Cae te 
aoe ye was, if postible, to 
throw cars from the road at some point where they 
wotld rush down a steep embankment and in a 
moment the lives of all on board. In case of the failure 
on 
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‘*So authentic was the source from which the informa- 
tion was vbiuloed that Mr. Lincoln, after counseling his 
friends, was pelied to make arrangements whieb would 
enable him to subvert the plans of his enemies. 

* Greatly to the annoyance of the thousands who desired 
fo «tl on Lisa let night, he declined giving a reception. 
The final council was held at eight o'clock. 

~ Mr. Lincoln did not want to yield, and Colonel Sumner 
actually cried with indignation; but Mra.Lincoln, second- 
ed by Mr. Judd and Mr. Lincoln's original informant, in- 
sisted wpon it, and at nine o'clock Mr. Lincoln left on a 
special train. He wore a Scotch plaid cap and a very tong 
military cloak, so that he was entirely unrecognizable. 
Accompanied by Superintendent Lewis and one friend, he 
started, while all the town, with the exception of Mra 
Lincoln, Colonel Sumner, Mr. Judd, and two reporters, 
who were sworn to secrecy, supposed him to pe asleep. 

“ The telegraph wires were put beyond the reach of any 
one who might desire to use them.” 


yer A THIRD, 

The Tribune says: “The facts, as given by Superintend- 
ent Kennedy, are subvtentially as follows: The police au- 
thorities of Baltimore had vome to the conclusion that there 
would be little demonstragion of kind during Mr Lin- 
coln’s passage threugh the city. Indeed, so firmly had 
they become convinced of this, and that there would be no 
riotous proceedings, that they had determined to employ a 
force of only twenty ‘nen for the special duty of attending 
to the route of the Presidential cortege through Baltimore, 
The reason alleged for this course was, that they wished to 
demonstrate to the country and to the world the law-and 
order character of the city. 

“This coming to the ears of General Scott, he at once 
declared that one of two things must be done: either a mil 
itary escort must be provided for Mr. Lincoln at Baltimore, 


of there must be a coup de main by which beelould be 





brought through the city anke wn to the populace Un 
der the circumstances, it Whe thought that the employ 
ment o: a military escort might create undue excitement, 
and the cause of ite being broaght into requisition misin- 
terpreted. The alternative of emploving «tratagem was 
therefore determined pon, A messenger—a civilian, and 
not a military man—carrying ‘three or four letters from 


men high in position, and one from General Scott, was 
therefore immediately diepatched to Philadelphia. He 
had an interview, and delivered his letters sometime to- 
ward midnight of last Thursday. It ie not known that 
the fact was communicated to any other person than Mr. 
Lincoln on that night. Mr. Lincolnthé@refore, was ap- 
prised of the deviation from the published plan of his jour- 
ney before he left Philadelphia. The mesenger then 
went on to make arrangements for the special train which 
conveyed Mr. Lincoln from Harrisburg the next morning.” 

PROPOSED ATTEMPT ON MR. LINCOLN'S LIFE 

The Cincinnati Commercial publishes a letter which it 
received last December, under cover for transmiseion to 
Mr. Lincoln, from a gentleman in one of the Gulf States. 
He gave references to business houses in Cincinnati, who 
vouch for his reliability, and states that on the Lith De- 
cember he became possessed of information rendering it 
positive that an attempt was to be made upon Mr. Lin- 
eoln’s life on inauguration-day. A wealthy and influen 
tial man, living in the town where the writer resided, had 
openly declared that be would kill Mr. Lincoln; and the 
plan, as devised by himself and friends, was for three or 
four hundred of the conspirators to collect at some convep 
ient point on inauguration-day, with the one who agpired 
to be the aseassin in their midst. While Mr. Linco was 
speaking he was to shoot him with a rifle, probably a May- 
nard, made in euch a manner that it could be carried in 
an inside eoat-pocket. His friends, it was expected, would 
be able to shield the assassin from det.otion whether he 
was successful or not. Two weeks after the receipt of this 
letter the editor of the Commercial received another from 
the same source, reaffirming the @formation first given. | 


SEIZURE OF NEW YORK VESSELS AT SAVANNAH, 
We read in the Savannah [iepublican of February 22: 
“Up to the present time the arms seized by the New 

York police have failed to come to hand, or even to be do- 

livcred into the possession of the agent of the State in New 

York. There is ne prospect of their reecvery, aceording to 

present appearances, and the Governor has determined to 

resort to other means for reimbursing our citizens for their 
low. Under bis order Colonel Lawton scized yesterday the 
following veswels now in port, belonging to citizens of New 

York, and placed them under a military guard: 

“Ship Martha J. Word, 755 tons, Captain Hinckley, 
consigned to Brigham, Baldwin, & Uo., and loading for 
Liverpool. 

“ Bark Adjuster, 495 tone, Captain Enell, consigned to 
Muller and Michels, and loading for Queenstown and a 
market. 

% Brig [larold, consigned to W. B. Giles & Co., and load- 
ing with lumber for Sunderland. 

“ These vessels are of sufficient value to make up a good 
portion of the loss, and we presume the Governor will forta 
with advertise them for sale at the expiration of thirty 
days, unless the arms shall be laid down in Savannah in 
the mean time.” 


DISMISSAL OF A REVENUE OFFICER, 
Secretary Dix has recently ieeued the following onler: 
**John G. Breshwood, a captain in the revenve tefvice, 
while In c d of the re cutter Robert M‘Cleliand, 
having, in violation of his official oath and of his dnty to 
the Government, surrendered his vessel to the State of 
Louisiana, and & B. Caldwell and Thomas D, Foster, 
lieutenants under hie command, having been parties to 
the surrender, it is hereby directed that their names be 
stricken from the rolle of said service. 

“ By order of the of the United States. 

“Joun A. Drx. 
“Secretary of the Treasury * 

NO ATTACK TO BE MADE ON FORT SUMTER. 

Information from the highest sources in Charleston give 
assurance that no immediate attack is meditated on Fort 
Sumter. Governor Pickens has restrained any demonstre- 
tion thus far, and was glad to be relieved of further re- 
sponsibility by the action at Mentgomery. Major Ander. 
son writes that no unusual ions have been recent- 
ly made, and some of the works have been apparently sus- 
pended. 





THE $8,000,000 Loax. 

The bids for the United States eight million lean were 
opened at the Treasury Department in Washington wy Ag 
Saturday last. The total amount offered was $14,355,000, 
at rates ranging from 75 to 96, most of the bids being be- 
tween 90 and 01. The loan was taken at an average of 
90.60. It has eince-sold at 98.75. 


THE NEW SOUTHERN TARIFF, 


An act of the Congress of the Confedefated States of the 
South, adopted on the 18th inst., a copy of which is pab- 
lished below, declares a tariff of duty on goods imported 
into the new republic on and after the 4th of March, prox- 
imo: ° 


Be it enacted, That the following articles shall bo ex- 
empt from duty, and admitted free into the several States, 
*to Wit. Bacon, pork, ham, lard, beef, fieh of all kinda, 
wheat, and flour of all other grains, Indian corn and meal, 
barley flour, rice and rice flour, oats and catmeal, gun. 
powder and all the materials of which it ie made, léad in 
all forms, arms of every description, and munitions of war 
and military aetoutremente, percussion caps, and living 
animals of all kinds; also all agricultural products in their 
natural state. . 
Section 2 that all goodh, wares, and merchandise 
imported from Any one of the late United Btates of Amer- 


; of Texas be, and is hete- 
by, exempted from the operation of the tariff hereto- 
fore passed Con, 


or adopted by this 
Hows.. Conn, of the Congress. 
J. J. Hoorm, le 
Passed Febraary 18, 


In consequence of the passage of this law the mails from 
the South for the past three have been teeming with 
orders to forward so as to ve within the © 





before the 4th of March; for all goode which arrive after 
subject to duties; therefore goods for 


that dete will bé 








New Orleans ore ordered via Savannah. The Southern 
people will feel at once the effect of the tariff in the ad 
vance of prices on Northern manufactures, The merchant 
there who paye the tariff of a dollar on « hat or pair of 
boots will of course tharge his customer the excore, 

The Southern “ Congress” passed an cect on Wednesday, 
authorizing the President the Confederated States to 
borrow $15,000,000 to support the Goverpmeat. payable 
in ten years, at 8 per cent. interest. The act aleo directs 
a levy of ic. per pound on cotton exported after the let of 
August, to create a fund to liquidate tho principel and tn. 
tereot of the loan. 


SOUTHERN TARIFF Pet Ore 

Official notice has been given that the recession oollect- 
ors at Charleston sa4 Bavannah wil! paw poods sent hy 
Adams Express Company, tf each case le accompanied by 
an invoice of Its coptenta, with the affidavit of the seller 
attached, certifying that they were bona Ade purchaes 
made previous to the firet of March, and an affidevit that 
they were pu/ on board ship before the ffleenth of March. 
The seller's affidavit must particulariy describe the pum- 
ber, mark, ete., of the case cr cases In which the invoiced 
gods are packer. 


GENERAL Twices TO HIS TROOrS. 
The GAiowtug wiler Gas ben published : 


* Heep-quanrens, Dersntuerr or Tae 
Sam Arvouse, Pebrwars 1, 1061 


**Srm,—I am commanded by the Commanding Gea§ 





of the department to address you as follows 

“The Secession Act has pared the Convention of 
State, to take effect on t td day of March next. No 
thing has been heard at these head-quarters as to the dis- 
position of the troup= The Genera! Commanding hes 
made five applications for orlers, or intimation from Wash- 
ington as to what is to be done, but has received no an- 
ewer. 

“ You will therefore continue to do duty as usgal until 
further orders: but prepare to move at a short notice, re 
ducing the beruage as mnch @ poesibl if the General 
Commanding knew at thie time how the trooge are to be 
disposed of would be informed, but he dow got, He 
will, howeve:, ronain with them: until something ts done, 
and attend to their comforts as far as circunetances will 
permit. ! am, Sir, very respectfully, your obedient serv- 


ant. W. A. Nicnoia, Assisiant Adjudant-General." 


SURRENDER OF UNITED STATES PROPERTY BY 
GULNBRAL TWiICGs 

Dispatches from Texas announce that General Twiggs, 
the commander of the Federal troops in that department 
has tarned over to the State authorithes the property of 
the United States, valued at $1,590,900, The Federal 
troops were allowed to depart quietly. There are, we be 
© thousand United States troope in Texas, 
igre, it will be recollected, hae been offered the 
command of the Georgia State troops 

A dispatch from Washington, dated February 26, saye 

“The dispatch received yesterday by the Secretary of 
War, informing bim thet General Twigge hed surrendered 
the military property te the revolutioniets in Texas, waa 
from the Commiseary of Subsistence, and dated ai New 
Orleans. He adds that, on « loan, the use of the Govern. 
ment means of traurportation wes «llowed to take the Fed. 
eral trocpa to the re#-board, and they were permitred to 
take with them thrve or four cannon and their side-arma, 
The Secretary reeccived thie morning documerts from 
Texas showing that es early a2 the 7th of February General 
Twiggs was entering inte negotiations with the Texans 
for the evrrender of the military property. Colonel Waite 
was several weeks ago appointed to sucrerd General 
Twiggs as chief of the military department of Texas; but 
it appears he bad not reached there at the time of General 
Twigge's eurrender, which lk amsidered by governmentad 
authorities here as one of the mort disgraceful and atro- 
cious acts yet committed by the secessionists.” 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
BRITISH SYMPATHY WITH THIS CounTHY 


Tus tollowing extract from a letter dated London, Feb- 
ruary 8, .861, and written by the Duke of Newenetle. the 
Secretary of State for the Colanies, to a e*ntieman of this 
city, ix quoted as a candid and yoluptery expression of En- 
glish opinion, and one entitled to more thaa asnal tmport- 
ance, couddering the eminent source from whieh i ema- 
Dales: = 

“ Let me assure you end thoro with whom you are asre- 
elated how anxiously we all desire ip this country to see 
a happy termination to the troubles which are now afflict. 
ing the United States. The aceounts from thence are 
watched with an intewsity of interest scarcely kes thaa 
that which, three years ago, sttached to every mail from 
India. 1 am, dear Sir, yours, very truly, 

“ Newcast is.” 
THE ENGLISH FIRM AGAINST SLAVERY. 

John Mitchell writes as follows in bis last letter from 
Parts to the Charleston Mercury 

“On the whole, | ould beg most sarnestly to impress 
upon you the conviction that in Kurepe generally, but in 
England particidasly, yon have no chanee, no locus sfandi, 
ho pretension to be consifered as Chrietian men, or perhaps 
as humap beings, except ibe cotton field alone. Boe for 
that, the interests hanging apon that, you would Le 
hunted from the face of the earth, and erased from cre 
ation by the indignant voice of an outraged Nineteenth Can 
tury. Unhappy, stupid, aod driveling century! It falls 
to you—it Cevalves upon you—especially, you Bou.bern 
men of America, to bring back men'r mi to the manly 
and stragghtforward day» of olJ—days when there were no 
poor and when fathers and mothers did not streo- 
gle their children for the sake of the burial fees.” 


PROPOSED MEDIATION, 


A Berne telegraphic dispatch of the 18th ult. anys {t was 
th the medium of the Swiss Consulate at Algeria 
that Mr, Cobden proposed that Switzerland shonid mediate 
between the eeutendat States of American. The Federal! 
Couttell had dectiped the proposition, on the ground that it 
was not qualified for such at % 





REGOT‘ATION BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


A number of Fngli#h merchanty were about te present 
an address to the Queen praying thet « segotiation bu 
opened with France for a mutual reduction of existing ar- 


mamenta. 
ITALY, 
GAKTA #URRENDSRED, 


The Serdiniens have at last been successful at Gaeta, 
The garrison capitulaied on the Mth The King and 
Queen were to embark on board a« Prenel: chip, but their 
destination is not etated. 


SYRIA. 
OUTRAGE ON TWO AMERICANS 

The Londog A mericon of the Mh inst. says: '* We learn 
that an outrage has been committed in Palestine on two 
American travelers, the Rev. Dr. Leyburn and Mr. Low 
gentlemen, being on their way to the Dead Sea 
across the wiidernes« of Mngedi, hed halted, for refreab 
ment, on the 26th ylt., on the shores of the Jorian, when 
suddenly a Le HA Arabe, one of whom had been having 
a conference h their guide an Areb ehefk, reshed upon 
them fiom an ambush with pointed spears and at full gal- 
lop, demanding their mouey. Mr. Low presented his ro 
volver, but it missed fire; wherenpon the Arabs took thetr 
watches, jewelry, and clothes, and disappeared seroe the 
river, taking two of their horses, which were afterward 
found. The sheik galloped off to Jericho for help, Mr, 
Low was fortunate enovg) t) discover an Arab cloak, and 
he and his companions, exantily clothed, made the beet of 
their way to Jeruenlem. Mr. Page, United States Conrul, 
took immediate step: for the discoveryeet the robbers and 
the restitution of the «polly. Hé demanded of the Pacha 
that the Arsh eheik ehowh! be kept as a hostage, which 
was done. The cvent will ondoubtedly lead te the de 
mand for guarantess for the better security of Ameriona 
travelers,” 
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INTERIOR OF THE NEW DOME OF THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON.—[From tue Desiens 
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THE * VANDERLYN.” 


Ose of the most unfortunate failures resulting 
from the “ panic” of 1836 was that of Stirling, 
Field, & Co., a leading house in th shipping in- 
terest Long and bravely James Stirling bore up 
against the storm; day after day making fresh sac- 
riiices of private fortune, in hop of saving com- 
mercial credit: and when bis last resources were 

xbansted, when his best efiorts cc uld keep back 
the sea of troubles no longer, utter ruin over- 


after all, was well pleased by the spirit with which 
he announced his determination to make his own 
way in the world. 

“ He told me to break stones on the road,” said 
Harry. ‘I couldn’t do much at that, but I could 


| do some things, I know—at least I'm going to try. 
| I ean't come and live with you, Uncle George, 


but I'd like to stay here until I find some occupa- 


| tion; for I promise you I'll never sleep under his 


whelmed him, ingulfing :a an instant the hopes | 


and interests of a lifetime. Not the least of his 
trials in this dark hour was the consciousness that, 
in his anxiety to preserve the credit of Stirling, 
Field, & Co., he had overstepped the bounds of 
honor: having converted to the use of the firm the 
fortune left in trust fer av orphan son of his late 





partner, William Fiela. Phis was the last drop of 
bitterness which filled his cup to overflowing, and 
while crossing the water on his return home that 


fatal dav he was haunted by the thought, "twould 
be a mercy to him if the boat never reached shore. 

On the south side of Staten Island Mr. Stirling 
had made him a pleasant heme, and of all the prop- 
erty he had bat yesterday claimed this was the 


last he could call his own. As he turned into the 
leading to Cedar@Mill he felt that, in 
even the old homestead ought to be 





ge nt p and convered away to his injured ward, 

Harry Field had long been an im 
pleasant househoh! at Cedar Hill, and was ever a 
favorite there; but at this moment his guardian 


experienced the singular sense of exasperation and 


nate of the 





spite toward him with which we often regard one 
whom we aave wronged. While these unkindly 
reveries still occupied Mr. Stirling’s mind, the 
of his thought sprang from a rustic 
beneh beside the path and stood before him. 

Often ke had met the boy in this way and re- 
turned his frank, hearty greeting with evident 
pleasure; but now his presence seemed like an 
accusation, and the merchant started back with an 
instinct of self-defense, as though an adder lay at 
his feet 

What terrible bianders humanity is capable of 
making! On that day, of all unfortunate days in 
hia life, Harry Field had determined to ask con- 
sent to his marriage with Alice, his guardian’s only 
ehild. 

The ruined, broken, despairing man heard his 
first embarrassed sentences in silence, dismayed, 


very ec 


astonished ; but the youth only gained confidence 
from this, and discoursed with impassioned elo- 
quence on the brilliant prospects, the certain hap- 
piness, and eminent suitability of the proposed al- 
liance. At twenty, Harry Field was still an en- 
thusiastic boy—in love, too—that must be consid- 
ered; but yet how could he so spread every sail 
to catch the full fury of the coming storm. 

What answer the bankrupt made—-what flood 
of bitterness poured out, the gates being opened— 
concerns us not, The stunned and bewildered 
young wan hardly heard it all. These words only 
he remembered—and they rang in his ears for 





many a day—* A beggar—a young pauper, and 
want to marry my Aiice! Go to the Alms-house, 
Bir, go break stones on the road, go hang, if you 
wili; but never think of marrying my daughter, 
Sir. Never!” 

Utterly confused, and bet half comprehending 
what had occurred, poor Harry wandered off 
through the grounds, and, perhaps, by accident, 
took the path to the shore. A walk on the sands 
served to clear his troubled brain somewhat, and 
he bethought him to seek consolation and counsel 
from his old friend, Uncle George. 

George Boynton—familiarly known as Unele 
George—waa a retired pilut; at this time enjoy- 
ing a well-earned competence, in a snug little cot- 
tage at the foot of Cedar Hill. He had taken a 
great fancy to the handsome boy on the hill, and 
in long summer cruises, over the bay or around 
the island, they bad become fast friends; the art- 
less old suilor finding a companion after his own 
heart in the frank, genial young yachtsman. 
Alice Stirling was also a favorite with Uncle 
George, and he was deep in the confidence of the 
youthful lovers. With every disposition to sym- 
pathize with Harry’s troubles, he was, perhaps, 
still further moved against Mr. Stirling, because 
that gevtleman had lately made urgent and threat- 
ening demands for certain payments on property, 
which the old pilot had net expected and was 
When be heard his young 
friend's grievous story lis indignation and anger 
excecded and even stimylated Harry's own. 

After pecing his little parlor a while in wrathful 
silence--his rudéy Tace growing redder and his 
whitened beard wagging portertously—he broke 
ut in exclamations smacking strongly of the sea ; 
his old habits of speech coming back as his blood 
stirred with passions mostly known to him in his 
sailor life ° 

“Why, dash it, man, what does the old lubber 
mean? Ain't you going to be an equal pardner 
in the Stiriing and Field ccacern, or fast-mate 
aboard, any how? Aad suppose the old craft does 
part from ber moorings a A drift ogt’ the rocks— 
as they say she will—your father had a anvg thing 
stowed away for you out o&the ship, as | knows 
on—and old Jim Stirling knows it too.” 

**t always thought so, Uncle George ; 


not prepared to meet 





but he 
says it is all gone, every penny, and he ought to 
know; he had whatever thers was in his own 
hands.” 

** The dash he did! and that's what he bellowed 
out about beggar and pauper for, eh? Goes and 
robs you fust and then cusses you about it after- 
ward. Tell you what, Harry, you never go inside 
that man’s doors again, Just come live ‘long with 
me; I got enough for both ef us, and when my 
cruise is up you shall have the whole on't. Lowe 
him some monev, too; bat Pll never give him a 
dash cent. I'lipay it to you, Marry; dash me if I 
don’t!” 

Harry had much trouble to decline these rather 
too libera! propositions. The cld man was dis- 
posed to feel hurt at tie ycungster’s pride, but 








roof again or ask him for the value of a farthing. 
If he is wrongfully withholding my property, he 
can keep it: I'll never ask him to account for it.” 

“That's right, my boy! That's right! Cut 
loose! Take your own helm, and when you want 
help make signal to me; and if I can’t bear a 
hand, by dash I won't come aboard and rob you 
nohow.” 

The particular route by which Harry should 
pursue the fortune which Uncle George was sure 
would reward his exertions was the subject of 
much discussion, confined, on, the part of the old 
pilot, to commendations of his own profession. As 
he had previously prejudiced the young man’s 
mind in favor of this calling, "twas the more easi- 
ly decided that a pilot-boat should be the argo to 
bear him in search of the golden fleece. 

Harry was anxious to see Alice, to tell her all 
that had happened, to inform her of all his plans 
for the future, to make vows of eternal fidelity; in 
a word, to enjoy the sweet sorrow of a farewell 
scene. What was his dismay when Uncle George 
objected, in strongest terms, to any such proceed- 
ing. , : 

“Too late to-night,” argued age and experi- 
ence, “ and in the morning we must be off to town 
by the first boat. Besides that, the less Alice 
knows about your plans the less her father'll 
know, and the less he knows the better. No; the 
best way is, belay sentiment if you mean to go to 
work. All this light canvas and these pretty col- 
ors is well enough while you're tackin’ about the 
bay here ‘long with her ; but now you're going on 
a cruise alone outside, you better take in all your 
gimeracks and stow ’em away in the cabin lockers. 
Just write her a nice little letter, and leave it "long 
with me. Tell her you don’t mean to give her up 
—you'l stand by long as you can keep afloat, and 
all that sort o’ thing; and what else she need to 
know I'll tell her myself. Now turn in, for you'll 
hear me rapping on that door bright and early.” 

On the morrow the two were in New York be- 
times, and Harry was registered at the Commis- 
sioner’s office as Henry Herbert. Herbert was his 
mother’s maiden name, and he thought better to 
use it, in erder to baffle any inquiries that might 
be-made. By his new name he was introduced, 
with blunt ceremony, to all the pilots in the office, 
and right well pleased was he with the men who 
were to be his associates thenceforth. 

The writer of this is tempted to pause here and 
render what tribute he may to the gallant men 
whose courage and skill are great creditors of our 
whole commerce. But they are like the good wine 
—to praise them we need but to name them. 

Without troubling himself as to his authority, 
Uncle George acted as guardian, and Harry was 
duly apprenticed for four years to the pilot-boat 
James Avery, No.9. The remainder of the day 
was devoted to the purchase of outfit, which Uncle 
George, in his new capacity of guardian, insisted 
on providing. 

Next morning at sunrise the Avery got under 
way, and when she hove to at the Quarantine, to 
set Uncle George ashore, Harry realized that he 
was fairly afloat on his first cruise, “ alone, out- 
side.” As the schooner stretched down the Swash 
Channel, he got out his fine ship’s-glass — Uncle 
George's parting gift—to take a farewel look at 
Cedar Hill. One familiar scene after another 


swept across the fieldy until his eye rested on a lit- 4 


tle arbor he had erected that summer—a favorite 
resort of his—the trysting place, indeed, where he 
and Alice had told eaeh other something they both 
knew long before. 

Was it possible she was there even at the mo- 
ment? ‘That was syrely her pretty blue dress, 
but he could not see the lovely little head, shining 
in a glory of sunny curls, No! Poor dear Alice, 
her face is hidden on her arms. Oh, how cruel to 
leave her without a single word ! 

He was startled by a thought of the consterna- 
tion and trouble his sudden disappearance from 
home must occasion. Something seemed to stifle 
him like a strong grasp on his throat; and he 
dropped the glass with a wild impulse to jump 
overboard and swim back to the weeping girl, 
while yet be might. 

A sharp command from the senior pilot on board 
recalled him to a sense of present duty, and con- 
stant activity thereafter left but little time for 
further regrets. 

Harry Herbert found his new life much to his 
liking. At first he greatly missed the pleasures 
and refinements of home; but in the excitements 
and adventures incident to his career he found a 
charm more than compensating for all that he had 
lost. Not all ;—or® sweet face ever looked up to 
his from the sea, and down to him from the sky, 
One dear companionship he still longed for unceas- 
ingly. Hig frequens lettets to Alice were evolu- 
minous and ardent, and very precious te him were 
her loving little replies—these priceless missives 
being forwarded through the hands of Uncle Geogge. 

Two years glided quickly and not unhappily 
away. Tlarry sent to Alice his miniature. Ex- 
panded to the full prope?tions of manhood, his fine 
face deeply browned and “bearded like a pard,” 
he resembled bat slightly the fosy-cheeked boy of 
old times. He received her dear Tilfeness in re- 
turn, She had not changed/@xcept that the,prom- 
ises of maidenly beauty were being falfilled in the 
full glow of lovely womanhood. 

The occasion for this exehange of pictures was 
Harry’s departure on a long voyage, all young 
pilots being required to take at least one cruise in 
a ship, for the purpose of becoming familiar with 
the management of square-rigged vessels. Uncle 
George thought it advisable that Harry should im- 
prove this opportunity to see something of the 
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world; and accordingly arranged with his old 
friend Captain Steele, of the good ship Wellaway, to 
take the boy on a little excursion around the globe. 
The ship sailed from Boston for Caleutta, ria Cape 
of Good Hope; thence to Hong Kong, and home 
around the Horn—the voyage occupying about 
twenty months, 

Under the friendly mastership of Captain Steele 
Harry not only acquired a thorough knowledge of 
seamanship, but finding in him a competent and 
willing mentor, re-entered the course of study 
which had been interrupted by his sudden flight 
from home. 

He wrote often, as opportunity occurred, to 
Alice and Uncle George, but received no letters 
from them until his arrival at Valparaiso, on the 
return trip. The latest of these had been await- 
ing him many months, and contained dishearten- 
ing news of Uncle George. The old man men- 
tioned that he had suffered from the attacks of his 
old enemy, rheumatism, but said his good health 
had returned with warm weather, and at time of 
writing he was hearty as ever. Alice considered 
the matter more seriously, and seemed to think 
their old friend would hardly survive another win- 
ter of illness. At Rio Janeiro the voyager’s anxi- 
ety was increased by later word from his guardian ; 
and, in his impatience to be at home again, the 
quick-keeled Wellaway stemed to drag but weari- 
ly on. 

Calms and bafiling winds long detained the 
Wellaway in the*tropics, but at‘last they sighted 
the capes of Virginia; and on the same bright 
morning a New York pilot bore down from the 
offing. At Harry’s request the ship’s name was 
run up to the main-truck. On making it out, the 
pilots ran alongside, hailing “Harry Herbert, 
ahoy!” . Harry sprang into the rigging to an- 
swer, and his old comrades shouted a welcome 
home in three hearty cheers. The boys invited 
him on board the bovt, proposing to put about and 
take him into New aork. Though sorry to leave 
Captain Steele so suddenly, he was too anxious to 
be at home not to accept the generous offer. In 
half an hour his baggage was transferred, and the 
schooner bore aftay for Sandy Hook, while the 
Wellaway held on her course to Cape Cod. 

Hardly had Harry returned the greetings of his 
frietids when he noticed an appearance of restraint 
and commiseration among them. Fearing the 
worst, he hardly dared to resolve his fears by in- 
quiring, but looked from one to another in dread 
of—he knew not what, The elders were evidently 
in consultation ; and at length the senior took him 
aside, and, with more emotion than sailors often 
exhibit, told him that Uncle George had closed his 
log, and handed in his accounts to the owner. 

As the old man had no relatives nor friends ex- 
cept in his profession, the Pilots’ Association had 
laid his body to rest in Greenwood, and had taken 
charge of his affairs. The property, which was 
considerable, was devised entirely to Harry, with 
the exception of small legacy to the Association. 

In a farewell letter, dictated during his last ill- 
ness, George Boynton informed his protégé of the 
bequest he had made, and added, “ Although this 
will afford you an income mére than suflicient for 
modest wants, yet it is my advice and last request 
that you ehall serve out your apprenticeship, and « 
secure to yourself an honorable profession, which 
will always be a better anchor, in cise of storm, 
than ten times the fortune I can leave to you.” 

Harry was quite content to comply with this 
desire, and returned to his old post in the Avery, 
only allowing himself such vacation, as proper at- 
tention to his new interests demanded. 

One trouble grieved and perplexed the young 
heir greatly. His last letters to Alice he found 
among the papers of the deceased, together with 
several notes from her to the old pilot. These he 
felt at liberty to open. The first contained her ad- 
dress in the South, where it appeared she had spent 
the winter with her father. ‘The others were earn- 
est petitions to ‘‘dear Uncle George’’.to tell her 
frankly and truly why she received no letters. 
“Pray do not keep me longer im suspense,” she 
said. “ Day after day, month after month, I have 
waited and feared, until now ‘twould be 4 relief to 
know the truth, however hard or sad it may be.” 

Poor girl! she could not know that “ dear Uncle 
George’s” eyes were closed forever—that his hand 
might never write to her again ! 

The last of these notes—written quite lately, and 
bearing a different post-mark from the others— 
contained only these words: ‘‘ Please give the in- 
closed to Henry Field, if he is living ; -burn it, if he 
is dead.” 

Her letter to Harry was as the last cry of a 
breaking heart. After a long year of watching 
and suffering she had renounced all earthly hope 
‘$f him, being convineed that he had died or proved 
untrue to*her. She prayed and believed that what 
she was writing might never be read by mortal 
eyes. Byt if some fairer, dearer girl had won his 
love from her, she yet wished him to know she 
could only be faithful to him until the end. 

Hardly waiting t6 finish the reading, Harry 
hastened to Mr. Stirling’s office, and in response 
to his eager inquiries, was informed that that Sy 
tleman had sailed for Bordeaux, iz. the Vanderlyn. 
The Sffice registew showed the Vanderlyn had been 

two weeks. . 

“*Can you tell me,” he asked the polite clerk, 
“if Alice—that is—did Mr. Stirling’s family ac- 
company him ?” 

“Yes, Sir.. His daughter's health is déclining. 
You knew Miss Alice, Sir? She has been very 
ill,. Friend of the fdmily ? a tell yon sad. 

Ab! been 
absent. Mics Stirling has seemed to decling ve 
fast lately. vs } recommend the south 
France. How long did you say,,Sir? Several 
years, probably ; though I she wi to 
return with the ship, if not i vfited.”” 
* Harry was in despair. His first ix was to 
set out-for France by the next vessel; but after- 
thought convinced him "twould be wiser to await 
the return of the Vanderlyn. He immediately 















deaux ; and after making arrangements to leave 
home at a moment's notice, if necessary, he enter- 
ed upon the exercise of his profession and his pa- 
tience. 

After the “‘ panic” of 36 subsided, James Stir- 
ling gathered the remnants of his fortune, and re- 
established his old business. Still under the name 
of Stirling & Field, the house was now once 
more the leading one in the trade. During his 
two years’ travel our young pilot had seen their 
familiar burgee flying in half the ports of the 
world. 

This bunting had ever been an object of great 
interest to him; but now, as the Vanderlyn became 
due, he watched for it with painful mingling of 
hope and fear. Each day brought only renewe¢ 
disappointment ; and so the time wore heavily oy 
until the term of his apprenticeship expired. ¥ 
passed examination with all the honors, and w 
admitted to the fraternity of licensed pilots. 

Being a prime favorite with all the craft, & 
easily managed to be on station off Sandy Hody 
most of the time. Much to the surprise of ambi- 
tious youngsters, he neglected several opportuni- 
ties to take vessels, always preferring to act as 
boat-keeper. Among the older men, however, his 
story was now generally known, and they were 
willing to humor his expressed desire that bis first 
ship should be one of Stirling & Field's. 

The autumn of the year 1840 was now opening, 
serene and fair. Day followed day without a 
cloud on the sky; but the wise ones discussed the 
signs, and foretold an equinoctial tempest, sudden 
and severe. ‘Those who remember the terrible 
storm of that time will testify the truth of the 
prophecy. 

On the 20th of September the A very put to sea, 
on acruise. One after another the men took ves- 
sels, until, on the morning of the fourth day out, 
Harry was left alone with the boys. There had been 
an unusual number of ships bouad in, but the Van- 
derlyn was not among them. She was now nearly 
two weeks overdue, and many fears were enter- 
tained for her safety. 


no risk of being caught in the expected storm, but 
be sure to anchor inside the Hook before midnight. 
The boys awaited orders to put about with evident 
impatience, but still he held the boat on her course, 
still kept his post in the main rigging, his glass 
constantly sweeping the offing. 

The Avery was-now about a hundred miles out, 
due east from the Light-ship; jogging along, un- 
der short sail, on the larboard tack, with a stiff 
breeze nearly abeam. At noon the young com- 
mander went below, and, having made a reckon- 
ing, was forced to conclude he could not stand on 
any longer. While sadly contemplating this new 
defeat of his hopes, he was startled by a hail from 
the sharp-eyed youngster left on the look-out, 

‘* Sail on the weather bow!” 

In an instant he was on deck. Far down on the 
horizon, invisible to any but sailors’ eyes, a little 
speck. Without thought of doubting, he knew 
"twas the Vanderlyn. 

**Down helm—hard down! Forward there and 
make that jib! Haul sheet—fore and main! sheet 
home! Now keep her away! Steady! so—rap 
full and nothing off!” 

Close hauled, all taut and belay, the good boat 
walked up to windward at the rate of six knots. 
In an hour the stranger was plainly made out to 
be a large ship, going free,.under a cloud of can- 
vas. As she drew near the pilot signal was shown 
in her quarter-rail—a wreath of smoke puffed out 
from the port-bow—and ere the report reached the 
Avery, the tri-color was run up to the fore, anda 
blue swallow-tail, with the letters S. & F. on a 
white ground, fluttered out from the main-truck. 

Harry paced the schooner’s narrow gangway 
pale with excitement. His youthful companions, 
unsophisticated, thought they wouldn’t look so 
white if their first ship was a big’un. Preparing 
to leave these hardy ones, he gave his last diree- 
tions. ‘Run by on this tack; laff round, under 
her lee; and sheet off for home, best foot foremost.” 

In a moment more the young pilot was on the 
Vanderlyn’s deck, where he was received by Cap- 
tain Wihslow with anxious scrutiny. 

** Bad look-out in the no’th’ard, Pilot. Shall 
we have weather to go in?” 

“What way are you making?” 

“ Abotit eight knot.” 

“And in five hours the gale will be upon us. I 
should keep off the coast ; not attempt to go in to- 
night.” = 

A voice—strangely familiar— . “For 
Heaven's sake, gentlemen, don’t keep the ship out 
in another storm. Is there no possibility of mak- 
ing harbor ?” 

James Stirling! How changed he seemed ; old, 
haggard, and care-worn. Captain Winslow intro- 
duced him as ‘‘our owner,” and amsyvered: “ Mr. 
Herbert thinks the chances are our weath- 
ering the Hook, Sir, if it comes on to blow from 
this quarter.” 

Hurriedly and anxiously Mr. 

“ Pilot, my onlydanghter is on Coed anttatena, 
and I know she could not survive another storm. 
Take the ship in, Pilot, and I'll give any thing, 
every tap eg, non You don’t know, young 
Sir, it is to have a dying before 
your lr or wouldn't let my irl perish 
for want of a resolution. het y- not fear 


for the’ ship; I'l! risk*that. ‘Take us into New 
York hastor tonight, and I'll gioe you the abi, 


"Twas pitiful to see the strong man so broken. 
aera ia Mo thecal bo tang aeey 


pape Gn pane zpegrapc if the 
not perceive the imminence of , and demand- 
ed that more sail should be made, although the 





wrote to Mr. Stirling, in care of his banker at Bor- 


packet was even then staggering under too much 


Harry's instructions from the senior were to run * 


~~ 


~~ 
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canvas. Harry was finally obliged to send him 
below, saying, “I command the ship, if you please, 
Sir, and must be allowed to manage her as I see 
fit.” 

With a freshening breeze the Vanderlyn sped on 
during the succeeding hours, until even the cap- 
tain—cautious old sailor though he was—felt sure 
they would go safely in. But ominous great clouds 
were gathering darkly in the northeast. and Harry, 
still fearful, ordered all hands on deck in readiness 
to shorten sail at a moment's notice. His wisdom 
was too soon evident. The wind suddenly died 
away, returning in great, sullen-sounding puffs, 
careening the good ship till her yard-arms touched 
the water; then passing on, leaving the sails flap- 
ping against the mast. 

The least boy among the crew felt the oppression 
of the coming trial, and not one on deck but drew 
a longer breath when the pilot's clear, firm voice 
broke the terrible stillaess; ringing out commands 
sharp and strong. In less time than a landsman 
could think the Vanderlyn was stripped and laid in 
stays, under double reefed top-sails. 

Not a moment too soon. A confused, rushing 
sound, a hurried clinging by the men to the near- 
est fastenings, and, like a hungered lion springing 
on his prey, the tempest burst over them. 

Down, down rolled the stricken craft, her lee- 
rail deep buried in the flat, seething sea, and her 
strained weather rigging shrieking and howling in 
the blast, adding piercing discords to this dread 
chorus of the elements. As with a mighty hand 
she was forced still further and further down, until 
a cry of human anguish went up from the despair- 
ing souls on board. 

Holding fast to belaying-pins and the rigging, 
the pilot crawled forward to the mainmast. After 
waiting long as he dared his axe was raised to cut 
away when he felt the ship rising on the first buoy- 
ant wave. Slowly she struggled up, slowly up, 
theu righted with a suddenness that snapped the 
ligt spars from her tops like hemlock crackling in 
the fire. 

"Twas but little past sunset time, but the black- 
ness of, midnight was already upon the ocean. No- 
thing coujd be distinguished at arm's-length, but 
the useless helm told that every stitch of canvas 
must be torn away. The ! anderlyn drifted before 
the storm helpless as a log. 

At last the rain came. Malignant lightnings 
lent their sulphurous glare and terrific thunders to 
the appalling scene. “Twas a change for the bet- 
ter, however. The descending sheets of water 
abated soffewhat the fury of the wind, and the 
vivid flashes served to show the condition of the 
ship. 

With infinite difficulty storm stay-sails were got 
out, and as they gave command to the helm ’twas 
once more a question what course to take. They 
had now drifted so far that an attempt to reach the 
Breakwater would probably end, in few hours, on 
Squan Beach ; so ’twas decided to try and weather 
Sandy Hook. New fore and main top-sails were 
bent and set with three ree’s, and as they held, the 
good packet looked up encouragingly. But the 
tremendous force of the gale obliged them to make 
it nearly abeam, and the pilot knew they must be 
going to leeward fearfully fast. As he stood at the 
helm with Captain Winslow he was startled by 
the ery, “* Light on the larb’r'd bow!” 

He half-hoped it might be the Light-ahip ; but 
as he clambered forv-ard, the Revolver threw out 
its long white ray, and his heart sank. He recog- 
nized the Highlands. Soon the Hook lights were 
made out, ahead ; and as he watched them slowly 
changing place, the fearful truth forced itself upon 
him. The ship was drifting ashore. By no pos- 
sibility could she make offing enough to clear that 
treacherous stretch of sand, lengthening out, as if 
purposely to bar the way. 

One wild hope came to his thought, and though 
he put it aside as the desperate fancy of a mind 
unwilling to look reality in the face, yet it would 
return to him again and again. At last, as if by 
instinct—certainly not at the dictation of reason— 
he ordered one watch to clear away the port-an- 
chor, while the other stood by to man sheets and 
braces. Still acting under impulse, which would 
be obeyed, even though seeming utterly and fatal- 
ly wrong, he put the helm up until the ship fell 
off twe or three points, repeating to himself the 
while, ‘‘ We might as well strike there as any 
where.” 

With a free wind the Vanderlyn dashed on at 
lightning speed, standing directly for the Highland 
lights. Changing the course created excitement 
and discontent among the crew. It looked like giv- 
ing up hope, and hastening to meet the threatening 
destruction. The men growled to the mates ; the 
mates spoke their minds to the captain. The pi- 
lot, peering out into the darkness to leeward, heed- 
ed them not, until Captain Winslow approached, 
Saying, 

“ If you're going to try your ground tackle, the 
sooner the better, I should say.” 

“Here? The anchors wouldn't hold a moment 
in this seft sand. No, Captain, there is but one 
possible chance of escape; and if that fails, we can 
ouly go on to the beach at a point where we shall 
be sure of assistance, and where the ship will not 
ge to pieces the moment she strikes.” 

While speaking his eyes turned with 
anxious, strained over the bow. 
What there? A faint line of phosphorescent light, 
rapidly lengthening and seeming to come nearer. 
Then a low murmur, strangely audible above the 
howling of the storm. Londer it grew and loud- 
er, until the hollow, hungry roar of the breakers 
= a thrill through his heart. 

na moment more the Vanderlyn pitched for- 
Hr on the first ground-swell. The mate, in mor- 
tal terror, “Ww 
pena € are lost! every man 

‘To your duty. nen, for your lives!” thundered 
the pilot, an* ‘he command had that quality which 

obedience. to 


oe then .--ld secure 

wheel, thz spokes went flying 

“ Let go watherbraces, fore'n’ aft! let go!” 
Stiuup went the helm, though the Captain won- 





dered, thinking ‘twould be far better to strike 
head on. 

Fore-s'l haul! main top-s’l!”” and almost in the 
edge of the surf they filled away on the larboard 
tack. What earthly use? They couldn't make a 
cable’s length before she’d ground. No. Hardly 
had they gathered headway when down went the 
helm once more, and once more the ship came be- 
fore the wind. 

And now the pilot's commands had a ring like a 
shout of joy. And well they might; his inspired 
hope was realized. 

The sea had broken over the beach and the old 
Shrewsbury inlet was open. 

The Vanderlyn drove through, hardly grazing 
her keel, and in five minutes lay safe at anchor in- 
side the Hook. 

Glad huzzas from the crew brought Mr. Stirling 
to the deck — clinging to his arm, a white, spirit- 
like figure. As they spproached the helm Cap- 
tain Winslow was heartily shaking hands with the 
pilot. The old merchant did not at first understand 
what had occurred. When the Captain had ex- 
plained to him the state of affairs, he too would 
congratulate and thank the hero ofthe hour. But 
the hero had suddenly disappeared, and with him 
the ethereal figure in white. After some search 
his attention was attracted by the flutter of light 
garments, and drawing near, be heard his daugh- 
ter saying, “I knew ‘twas you, Harry; I recog- 
nized your dear voice hours ago.” 

Not caring to interrupt the conversation at this 
point, the old gentleman returned to Captain Wins- 
low with much wie nodding of the head, and 
“Soso! Indeed! Is it possible!” 

Reasonably soon he was joined by Harry and 
Alice, and that importunate young man immedi- 
ately reminded him of a promise to grant any thing 
he, Harry, might ask; ‘and so, Sir, I renew the 
request I made four years ago.” 

Which request was not denied on this occasion. 

Alice’s restoration to health was wonderfully. 
rapid ; but the marriage could not take place until 
late in the spring of '41. On the wedding-day 
James Stirling made a statement of account to his 
son-in-law ; showing that he had used his authori- 
ty as guardian to make Henry H. Field an equal 
partner in the firm of Stirling & Field, when that 
business had been re-established. 

The bridal tour began with a voyage to France, 
in the Vanderlyn; and Harry's last professional 
act was to pilot her out of the harbor. 





THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 


My mother was a poet and a painter. Not 
noted as such, but as really these as any man or 
woman that ever lived. Of an intensely sensitive 
nature, which gave out tones as harps do; an im- 
agination, which made pictures in her thought as 
the eye does on its own retina; pure, sweet, ten- 
sive, she infused the essence of poetry into daily 
thoughts, and acted the painter with neither brush 
nor easel, 

She gave me hef sensitiveness of nature without 
its poetic genius and charm. The pain without 
the bliss. In my young heart there was tension, 
from which a brush of the hand would awaken 
sound—music, perhaps; but wild, inharmonious, 
fitful music. I could suffer; but the thrill of joy 
came rarely. 

When I was quite a child I jestled against rough 
natures in the child’s world, and shrank more and 
more from the pain of contact —as the Brazilian 
mimosa shrinks from the hand that touches. I 
was not comely, and I think I was not winning. 
At any rate my child friends gave me to myself; 
making me, if not happier, at least more at peace 
and content. 

At ten or eleven years of age some fault of ar- 
ticulation crept upon my speech. Whether it was 
structural derangement, or came of accident fast- 
ened by embarrassment and strengthened by habit, 
I never knew; but it grew upon me until it was 
most noticeable. Another source of pain. If I 
shrank from contact before, I threw out double de- 
fenses now. I built hedges of thorns about me, 
and neither old nor young ventured through. 

One day at school, at recess—it was one of those 
October days which hang clouds in the sky like 
pictures, in which Nature holds her breath till not 
a leaf is able to stir, ane the whole day secms wait- 
ing for the smile oc God to deepen to the serene- 
ness and gravity of night—at recess I was peculiar- 
ly free and happy. A little of my younger self 
came on me; for the day seemed all too deep in 
peace and beauty for any thing like pain. I was 
playing briskly on the green grass which the heat 
of summer had failed to scorch and the frosts of 
autumn had not yet reached, when a gleeful, un- 
thought-of expression, bufsting from my lips, was 
caught by Willie Day—my friend, if I had any— 
and repeated in the same stammering way. I 
looked at him once, was conscious of a sharp pain 
through my whole being, as though blades had 
pierced me in every living fibre, and then laid my 
fate in the grass. I never went to school again. 
Willie hung w me, wept, and begged forgive- 
ness ; 1 eaid Yes" tan stony way, looked at him 
with a stolid gaze of was pass- 
ive, still, no tears, no ; bot I never 
played with boys and girls on the grass again. I 
never spoke again in the presence of any but my 
mother and my bird—not in those years. 

In giving this picture of unrest and the quiver- 


or no. He loved me 

and thought mea queen. Ab! it must be pleasant 
to be worshiped. 

Had my mother been more like others T should 

have love | her lees; sho 14 have Leen less happy 





at home, but more atease abroad. She taught me 
the sweetnesses of life, picked the thorns from all 
beautiful flowers, and gave me to feel the rude con- 
trast of less delicate natures. The unused palin is 
of velvet and blisters. The chafed hand hardens. 
My mother and my bird, with troops of kittens as 
long as the perverse things would stay little—these 
heard me talk. To all other creatures, human 
or otherwise, | was dumb, unless the flies upon 
the window, the bees in flower-mansions, and the 
birds in tree-tops took-notice of my chattering. 
We must have speech somewhere. Words are the 
wings of thought. Clip them and thought can 
not fiy. 

Mother and I were alone, but for these super- 
animate, untalkative things. Father had died 
before. He was a rough, strong man, such as win 
these angel women ; and in battle, when his regi- 
ment’ stormed a stronghold of almost invincible 
texture, laid him down to die as only a soldier can, 
My mother worshiped his memory. 

“ He was so brave, and rugged, and great!" she 
would often say, with a glance of light after a day- 
dream. 

“This is your father,” mother whispered one 
Sabbath morning, bringing me a sketch-book, one 
that I did not remember having seen. 

“ It is so like!” 

I knew at once, by its delicate tone, that the 
drawing was my mother’s. A light penciling of a 
hand—a man’s hand, with its native strength, but 
light in its manliness and beautiful as a woman's. 

We had a pleasant little room apart from our 
daily use, which was to us, in some sense, what a 
parlor is to more social families. We called it 
“The Flower Room.” Carpeted with a pattern 
of lilacs in broad green leaves, with a ground-work 
of steel ; the walls hung with paper on which were 
vines with <lusters of purple grapes intertwined 
with columbine and wild-rose creepers, clinging 
and nestling together; chairs and lounges in pat- 
terns of snow-drops and dew-bells; ornaments of 
Parian marble cut into roses; the windows senti- 
neled by troops of living plants in porcelain jars— 
and the room almost filled with tables loaded with 
like fresh and fragrant creations. It was qiffife a 
Paradise of beauty. 

My mother sketched much, but I never saw 
more of my father than the hand ; excepting, years 
after, a single curl, black and heavy, shading a 
temple. The face seemed hidden by mist. 

“I shudder at thought of sketching his face!" 
she said, one day; “ it is impossible to seize the 
expression, and | should die to see any thing less.” 

Into this home of poetry and beauty, within 
which I was folded and shielded as petals are fold- 
ed within flower-cups, came a great sadness. Mo- 
ther sickened. I thought she would die; but, like 
the arctic sun, she sank so far, and then crept 
along the horizon of life. She was thus a year, 
and I cared for her. She did not seen. to suffer, 
nor did she look ghastly with illness; but much 
of her strength wasgone. Lying upon the pillows 
she talked cad planned and smiled and wept, and 
tried to sketch—but could not do that—seeming 
just like herself. I was a chi of fourteen—an un- 
fit nurse, it appears to me; but mother praised me. 

When the year was over we thought to call in 
Dr. Grey, a young physiciim, whose name was 
being known. I went for him, handed him a 
note, and he came. Dr. Grey thought me dumb. 
I pronounced him sufficiently ugly im feature to be 
a marvel of talent and ski'l, as indeed he was. 
Mother grew better; very slowly, indeed, but un- 
doubtedly. In the mean time his profession and 
his frequent coming gave him a friend's place with 
us. I never had felt the power of sympathy and 
heart in a man of mental strength before. He 
drew me, in spite of myself, anc I talked, 

A year fled; and in that year I had learned to 
love and reverence Dr. Grey. Evenmy exquisite 
sensitiveness had received no wound, though the 
man was as strong as a perfect type of men. But 
his power was that conscious power which is most 
provocative of tenderness, against which gentle- 
ness is outlined like snow upon a raven's wing. 
He partially cured me of my fault of speech—part- 
ly by kindness, aud partly by a strong guiding 
word at the right time. 

He was one of the merriest of men. Somebody 
has written that power lies in gravity. Perhaps 
so, when merriment gets the better of self; but 
while the man holds his poise. merriment is only 
the bead which suggests the wine, I take it. . 

And now came a new element of disturbance; 
whether painful or not I can scarcely say. Dr. 
Grey loved my mother. At least it seemed so, 
when the thought had once entered my mind. 
And my mother—yes, I remembered when be first 
entered the.room, and her eye had fallen on his 
hand—<o like the hand of the sketch! And now 
recollection flooded me with pictures of little tokens 
which, in the light of the new thought, made as- 
surance doubly sure. 

I told my mother this, and she wept—softly, 
pleasantly, saying never a word. Was this what 
had given tint to the cheek and strength to the 
failing limbs? . 

I was happy now. The circuit was formed—Dr. 
Grey, my mother, my birdie, and myself—through 
us all was daily passing the electric thrill of life. 


was with me when, in blinding tears, I said the 
good-by which she could not answer. The rugged 
furrows of his face were wet, and his eyelashes 
glistene with dew-drops of tears. God help us 

when strong men weep! 3 
I was cared for. Never in the years that fol- 
lor sd—two, three, four, five—was I beyond the 
al- 


said, 
“Do you know how much you have changed 
since I knew you first—a little dumb girl ?” 








“T suppose I have changed. But have I very 
much ?” 

“Yes, child. You were a plain and some lit- 
tle girl then. Now you are—may I say it?” 

“No, please, Dr. Grey.” 

“* Do you love me, child ?"’ 

“vou” 

* How long ?”’ 

“ Why, always, Dr. Grey."’ 

“You do not understand me. Will you be—my 
wife ?” 

Then came the sharp, quivering pains of that 
last school-day ; and I looked at him with the same 
stolid glance, oniy saying, 

“ You are my father, Dr. Grey.” 

“ How ?” 

“You loved my mother.” 

“For your sake, yes—drawn by the promise [ 
saw in you, for which I have waited years, to find 
it a thousand times fulfilled. Wiil you have my 
lgve, child, my first and orly ?” 

I was almost paralyzed. My finger-tips grew 
cold, and a something choked me. I asked to be 
alone; and he left me till the morrow. 


Once alone I retraced the evidence upoa which 
I had based the theory of my mother and Dr. Grey. 
One by one the columns melted, as though they 


had been ice and my thoughts warm breezes cir- 
cling through the corridors. At length the whole 
vast temple tumbled with s crash. I had mistak- 
en. I knew it—felt it in my soul. 


This thought and settled, a living, thrilling flood . 


swept through me. The hour seemed an hour of 
resurrection, and the past av an old mortal life pet 
off, And this was love—the snow of my reverence 
and regard loosed from its arctic height, faliing in 
feathery clouds, and melting as it fell. 

This was what I had Leen doing, then, all these 
years—loving under frost. This was why no oth- 
er eyes or tones had touched me. This was why 
he came to be the standard by which [ judged such 
men as gave me homage; and this was why the 
homage fell upon me as dust upon white marble. 

If a tiny doubt lingered in my thoughts it was 
all gone when he told on the morrow that he knew 
from the very first that my mother was dying, and 
that she, too, knew it quite as well, He had prof- 
fered his guardianship for her lone, sensitive child; 
and this had given the light. 

He has called me ‘* child” always. 
dumb any more. 


1 am not 


SS = 


RICH MAN HAVE A CARE. 


Loox out for your pocket-book, you rich man there, 
Here's a beggar-boy coming this way; 
He'll ask for a peony, and you've none to spare, 
Though you've made your cool thousands to-day. 
His coat it is ehabby, and ragged, and thin, 
While yours came from the tallor’s leet night; 
He's a thief and a jail-bird, corrupted with ein, 
And his bare touch ie poison—the fright! : 


Hurry home to your fireside, you rich man there; 
Run away from thie barefooted bey: 

You've children at home, whe are haughty and fair, 
And the dank of your gold ie their Soy 

This boy has no home.—but that’s nothing to you— 
If he's starving, the fault ie his own; 

He will sleep on the sidewalk tonight, "tie true, 
But he merite a pillow of stone. 


He has passed: you are safe now, you rich man there; 
He is leet in the unfeeling crowd; 

That wan, pleading face, thowe sad eyes raised in prayer, 
And that wasted form, trembling and bowed. 

What is it to you if he dies here to-night? 
You've enough that demand all your aid: 

You emile—you are 4iad he ie gone out of sight— 
The young vagrent!—he made you afraid. 


Wha: is it to you, pray? Ab! rich man bewarei 
"Twas the exme God gave him life and you; 

He should have bet half of life’s burden to pear, 
And but half of life's labor to ao. 

What is it to you, pray? Rich man, heave » cere! 
By-and-by—well, you know ft is true: 

The great God will heot the poor beggar-boy’s prayer 
When He'll have no more mercy for you! 


os —— 


FORT SMITH AND LITTLE ROCK 
ARSERAL, ARKANSAS. 


We publish on page 144, from sketches by a 
Government draughtsman, a view of Little Rock 
Arsenal and Fort Smith, beth in the State of 
Arkansas. The Battery shown in the picture of 
the former is the famous Bragg Battery which did 
such good service at the Battle of Buena Vista, and 
to which the famous “A little more grape, Cap- 
tain Bragg.” referred. 

The account of the seizure of this Arsenal is given 
in the Arkansas State Casette of 16th February. It 
is in substance as follows: 


“The correspondence for the surrender of the Arsenal 
was opened by Governot Reetor, who lafermed Captain 
Totten that he had received reiiahte information that « 
large force of citizens were then on the march to Little 
Rock, with the avowed purpowr of taking possession of the 
United States Arewenai there. The Gowermor declares it to 
be his duty, under the cireanmtances, nithough the move- 
ment was not authorized by him, to prevent a collision 
between the people of the State and the Federal —e 
and therefore demanded the delivery of the Arsenal in i 
name of the Btate of Arkanees, to be heid subject to the 
action of the Convention, to be held on the éth day of 
March next. This i* the only way which can possibly 
prevent the effusion of Uood and the destruction of prop- 
erty of the cittzene and the guverame nt. 

“ Captain Totten, jo reply to this demand, confesses that 
he feeis himself ia trying vlrewmstances, but before agree 
ing to the surrender of the Arsenal at Little Rock he re- 

to know from the Govervor — 

“1, Wil the Governor of the state of Arkan«y officially 
take of said Arsenal and mw uitions of war ip the 
name of United States government, on! )4d them fa 
that light until future ciroumetances ehell lem ly sbealve 
him from the responsibility * 

9, Will the Govern of the State of Arkoneas ofc 

to enid force an uawoleted parrage th 
the State in any direction the officer eown enting 
troops may select: and guarantee, moreover, to ex force 
the right of carrying with them all the pebtic end ate 
cep ae! brought with thera to seid Arsenal, 
been purchased for them, and ali  ouiliied aout 
den stationed at eaid Arsenei, Aah 
nance and ordnance stores, clothing, comp and garraom 
equipoer, ond barrack apd mow furnitere, a a> 
fous aud ali their individual end private property 


a ae 
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iw 
\. Will the Govern { Arkansas, in 
ke official capsci vuarantee to the 
United States forces now in charge ther: 
f the right of mar I away from said 
place, with the honor due them as Fed 
eral officers and soldiers. w lo not sur 
render their trust, but nply evacuate a 
post want of in t from their 
peri in offi j in doubt as to the 
prop y of brin civil w non 
t! it N 
nte tori Govern 

I aS After ma 
tes r Ig poek to aceept your 
frst, second, and t propositions, with 
th f ywing unde | That, being 
informed ¥ ! ought no can 
pon, so none « naway. You 
shall hawe a eafe passage out of the State 
in any direction you may please, with 
your minand, provided, however, you 
do not station yourself within the limits 
of the State of Arkansas or on the borders 
the | 


“A memorandum was subsequently 
drawn up In whieh tae Captain agreed 
, a part of which 
id Captain Totten 











r is thas: And tf 

testa that he hae thus acted because 
, 
in the presence of a greatly superior arm- 
ed force, and which he became satisfied 

ld « i me ¢ whelming by re 

ments in Case esiatance, involy- 

ing the sacrifice of umand, without 
regan p t of life on the 
part of | bb I me any de- 
fense of the Arsenal in City of Little 
hRoek. w t ' Insincere ful, 
" ld f eater or 
less extent ¢ leat 1 of property in 
th ity, amd t f the peace 
' citizens 1 ia ! liing there- 
’ I instru 
fr G k the reapon- 
aibilit fad ight proper 
nd best wader tam de- 
a t av war in this 
drovernhy it, instan of a 
hostile and b y protest 
ing ior lit / n e of his 
r acai yd his 
control, which ‘ im to thi 

The city a of Fort 
Smith, Arkaus i situated on 
the Arkansas River, at the junction 
of the Poteau R nd immediate- 
ly on the L« hat the Indian na- 
tions, the line running through the 
garrison rhe city is the greatest 
business place in Arkansas, doing a 
large trade with the Indians and 
New Mexicans It is next to Lit- 


tle Rock in size, if not its equal. 
The garrison is one of the largest 
and probably the best built on the 
frentier. Captain Sturgis, of the 
cavalry, commands the post; Cap- 
tain M mitgomery is Quarter-Mas- 
ter; Captain M'‘Intosh, Lieutenant 
Stanley, and Lieutenant Lomax are 
fthe garrison. Vague telegraphic 
reports, which, however, are not 
renerally credited, state that it has 


heen seized. 


PRESIDENT J. DAVIS'S 
INAUGURATION AT 
MONTGOMERY. 


Ow page 157 we publish a pic- 
ture of the Inauguration of. Presi- 
dent Davis, of the Southern Con- 


federacy, at Montgomery, Alabama, 


n February 18, from a photograph 
, 


vbligingly placed at our disposal. 
We published part of the inaugural 
in our last 1 eY A lady who 





witnessed the scene thus writes toa 


‘? President i pleasant-looking 
old geutleman, of about fifty years of age; 

6 was-eacorted to the Capitol by the mil- 

ry, he Dom in an elegant « lage 
drawn by «ix h horses After t tonl 
platform in freat of the Capitel, and a 
been offered, he read a very neat little speech, 

AY promt 1 by Goda help, to 
fulfill all expectation tle took the oath amidst the deep- 
est silence nd when raised his hand and his eyes to 
heaven, an id, ‘S80 help me God!’ 
any scene +o solemn and impressive. He put 
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GENERAL DAVID E. TWIGGS, LATE Ol! STATES ARMY, 
visitor at the house where I stay; he is very elight and det 
icate-looking, has more the appearance of a dead man than 
a living one, until he begins to speak, when you forget en- 
tirely how ugly he is.” 

President Davis, at latest accounts, is traveling 
through his dominions, He has been to Charles- 


h more of a gentleman in his manners 
than the old General ever wished to be. 
I walked about and 
greetings with my friends, but would not shake 
hands with the President, for I thought I would not be 
and so would rather wait for a more 
Vice-President is a constant 





I think I never saw 
private introduction. 
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THE SALLY-PORT AND 

FRONT VIEW or FORT 

PICKENS. 

We publish herewith, from a 
sketch kindly sent us by an officer 
of Lieutenant Slemmer’s command 
at Fort Pickens, Florida, a view of 
the front of that work, on the Pen. 
sacola side. The gate or Sally-port, 
seen in the centre, is the only one 
in the fort. On the left is seen the 
crest or upper portion of the glacis, 
terminated by a gallery whose loop- 


holes dre seen over the knell on the 
left of the walk. 


GENERAL TWIGGS. 


WE publish herewith a portrait 
of General Twiggs, who has lately 
left the army of the United States 
and joined that of Georgia, surren- 
dering to the secessionists some 
$1,300,000 worth of property in- 
trusted to his safe keeping by the 
United States Government. ~ 

General David E. Twiggs was 
born in Richmond County, Georgia, 
in 1790. His father, General John 
Twiggs, served in Georgia during 
the Revolutionary war. In 1812, 
when the war with England broke 
out, the son, then twenty-two years 
of age, volunteered, and was a 
pointed a captain in the Eighth In- 
fantry on the 8th of March, 1812. 
Promoted to the rank of Major, 
he accompanied Generals Gaines 
and Jackson in their expeditions 
against the Spaniards and Indians 
of Florida. 

He took part in the Black Hawk 
war, and when South Carolina 
threatened to involve herself in dif- 
ficulty with the National Govern- 
ment in 1832, he was placed in com- 
mand of the arsenal at Augusta, 
Georgia, at the instigation of Presi- 
dent Jackson. On the 8th of June, 
1836, he received a commission as 
Colonel of the Secogd Regiment of 
Dragoons. 

The Second Dragoons formed a 
portion of the “Army of Occupa- 
tion” commanded by General Tay- 
lor, and when that officer moved up- 
on the Rio Grande, Colonel Twiggs, 
in command of the advanced-guard, 
seized upon Point Isabel. 

For gallant conduct at Palo Alto 
and Resaca de la Palma, he received 
the rank of Brevet Brigadier-Gen- 
eral; and at Monterey had com- 
mand of a division of the army. He 
remained in charge of Monterey un- 
til ordered to join Scott at Vera 
Cruz, which he did in time to join 
in the attack upon that city. At 
Cerro Gordo General Scott gave him 
command of the main attack, He 
subsequently served at Contreras, 
Cherubusco, Chapultepec, and the 
final contest at the gates of the Az- 
tec capital. 

After the peace he assumed the 
command of “the Department of 
the West,” with head-quarters at 
St. Louis, where he remained until 
1857, when he was ordered to com- 
mand the ‘* Department of Texas,” 
with head-quarters at San Antonio. 


A couple of years since General Twiggs was ar- 

raigned by order of Secretary Floyd on a charge 

| of having transcended his duty, and was tried by 

court-martial. 
his sword was returned to him by the President. 

At the time General Twiggs abandoned the 


He was, however, acquitted, and 





FRONT VIEW OF FORT PICKENS PENSACULA, SHUWING VHE SALLY-PORT AND GLACIS.—[Drawn uy an Orricer or Linvrexaxt Sisoome's Commanp.) 
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service of the United States, he was, next to Gen- 
eral Scott, the senior officer in the army, and 
might, in the event of the death of the Lieutenant- 


General, have succeeded te the command. It is 
presumed now that his name will be stricken from 
the rolis of the army. 


A DAY’S RIDE: 

A LIF E’S ROMANCE. 
By CHARLES 
OHARLEP 0 MALLEY,’ 
ETt ETO 


LEVER. 


AUTHOR OF ’* HARRY LOREEQUER,” 


= \ 
CHAPTER XL. 

Bexowren, bedraggled, and bewildered, I en- 
tered Feldkirch late at night, my wrists cut with 
the cords, my clothes torn by frequent falls, my 
limbs aching with bruises, and my wet rags 
chafing my skin. No wonder was it that I was 
at onee eonsigned from the charge of a jailer 
to the care tor, and ere the day broke 
I was in a raging fever. 

i would not if f could preserve any memory 
of that grievous interval. Happily for me no 
clear traces remain on my mind—pangs of suf- 


of a doe 


fering are so mingled with little details of the 
loeslity, faces, words, ludicrous images of a 
wandering inrellect, long hours of silent brood- 
ing, sound of church bells and such other tokens 


as cross the lives of busy men in the daily walk 


of life. All came and went within my braia, 
and still I lay there in fever 

In my first return of consciousness I perceived 
I was the sole occupant of 2 long arched gallery, 
with a number of beds arranged along each side 
of it. In their uniform simplicity, and the se- 
vere air of the few articles of furniture, my old 


experiences at ouce recalled the hospital; not 


that I arrived at this conclusion without much 
labor and a cousiderable mental effort. It was 
a short journey, to be sure, but I was walking 
with sprained ankles. It was, however, a great 
joy and @ great triumph to me to accomplish 


even this much. It was the recognition to my- 
self that [ was cnce more on the road to health, 
and again to feel the sympathies that make a 
brotherhoed of this life of ours; and so happy 


was I with the prespect, that when I went to 
sleep at night my last thought was of the pleas 
ure that morning was sure to bring me. And I 
was not disappointed; the next day, and the | 


next, and several more that followed, were all 
passed in a calm and tranquil enjoyment. 
Looking back upon this period, I have often 
been disposed to imagine that when we lie in 
the convalescence that follows some severe ill- 
ness, with no demands upon our bodily strength, 
no call made upon our muscular energies, the 
very activit™ of digestion not evoked, as our 
nourishment is of tie simplest and lightest, our 
brain must of necessity exercise it- functions 
more freely, untrammeled by passing cares or 
the worries incident to daily life, and that at 
such times our intellect has probably a more un- 
contested action than at any other period of our 
existence. I do not want to pursue my theory, 
or endeavor to sustain it—my reader has here 
encugh to induce him to give his experience to 
my own, or reject the notion altogether. 

‘1 lay thus, not impatiently, for above a fort- 
night. I regained strength very slowly; the 
least effort or exertion was sure to overcome 
me. But I wished for none; and as I lay there, 
gazing for whole days long at a great coat of 
arms over the end of the gallery, where a huge 
double-headed cagle seemed to me screaming 
in the agony of strangulation, but yet never to 
be choked outright, I reveled in many a strange 
rambling as to the fate of the land of which it 
was the emblem and the shield. Doubtless 
some remnant of my passionate assault on Aus- 
tria lingered in iy brain, and gave this turn to 
‘ts operations. 

My nurse was one of that sisterhood whose 
charities call duwn many a blessing on the 
Charch that osganizes their benevolence. She 
was what is called a “‘ grane Schwester ;” and of 
« truth she seemod the incarnation of grayness. 
It was not her dress alone, but her face and 
hands, her noiseless gait, her undemonstrative 
stare, her half-husky whisper, and her monot- 
had all a sort of pervading gray- 


onous Ways 


ness that enveloped her, just as a cloud-mist 
wraps a landscape. There was besides a kind 
of fog-like indistinetness in her few and mut- 
tered words that seemed to form a fitting at- 


mosphere for drowsy uniformity of the sick- 
roo 

Her first care, on my recovery, was to supply 
ne with «a number of little religious books—lives 
of saints and martyrs, accounts of miracles, and 
narratives of holy pilgrimages—and I devoured 
them with all the zest of a devotee. They 


seemed te supply the very excitement of mind 
craved for, and the good soul little suspected 
how much more she was ministering to a love 
for the marvelous than to a spirit of piety, xn 
the Fiowers of St. Brancis, for instance, I found 
an adventure seeker after my own heart. Tobe 
sure, his search was after sinners in need of a 
helping hand to rescue them ; but as his contests 
with Satan were described as stand-up encoun- 
ters, with very hard knocks on each side, they 
were just as exciling combats to read of as any 
I had ever perused in stories of chivalry. 2 

Mistaking my zest fur these readings for some- 
thing far more praiseworthy, the gray sister en- 
joined me very seriously to turn from the evil 
advisers I had formerly consorted with and fre- 
quent the society of better-minded and wiser 
men. Out of these counsels, dark and dim at 
first, but gradually growing clearer, I learned 
that 1 was regarded as a member of some ter- 
rible sqeret society, banded tegether for the dir- 








est and blackest of objects; the subversion of 
thrones, overthrow of dynasties, and assassina- 
tions of sovereigns being all labors of love to us. 
She had a full catalogue of my colleagues, from 
Sund, who killed Kotzebue, to Orsini and seemed 
thoroughly persuaded that I was a very advanced 
member of the order. It was only after a long 
time, and with great address on my part, that I 
obtained these revelations from her, and she 
owned that nothigg but witnessing how the holy 
studies had influ@nced me would ever have in- 
duced her to make these avowals. As my con- 
valescence progressed, and I was able to sit up 
for an hour or so in the day, she told me that I 
might very soon expect a visit from the Staats 
Procurator, a kind of district attorney-general, 
to examine me. So little able was I to carry 
my mind back to the by-gone events of my life, 
that I heard this as a sort of vague hope that the 
inquiry would strike out some clew by which I 
could connect myself with the past, for I was 
sorely puzzled to learn what and who I had been 
before I came there. Was I a prosecutor or 
was I a prisoner? Never was a knotty point 
more patiently investigated, but, alas! most 
hopelessly. The intense interest of the inquiry, 
however, served totally to withdraw me from 
my previous readings, and the gray sister was 
shocked to see the mark in my book remain for 
days long unchanged. She took courage at 
length to address me on the subject, and even 
went so far as to ask if Satan himself had not 
taken occasional opportunity of her absence to 
come and sit beside my bed? I eagerly caught 
at the suggestion, and said it was as she suspect- 
ed; that, in fact, he never gave me a moment’s 
peace, now torturing me with menaces, now ask- 
ing for explanations: how this could be recon- 
ciled with that, and why such a thing should not 
have prevented such another? 

Instead of expressing any astonishment at my 
confession, she appeared to regard it as one of 
the most ordinary incidents, and referred me to 
my books, and especially to St. Francis, to see 
that these were usual and everyday snares in 
use. She went further, and in her zeal actually 
showed a sort of contempt for the evil one in 
his intellectual capacity that startled me; show- 
ing how St. Jude always got the better of him, 
and that he was a mere child when opposed by 
the craft of St. Anthony of Pavia. 

“Tt is the truth,” said she, “ always conquers 
him. Whenever, by any chance, he can catch 
you concealing or evading, trying to make out 
reasons that are inconsistent, or affecting in- 
tentions that you had not, then he is your mas- 
ter.” 

There was such an air of matter of fact about 
all she said, that when—our first conversation 
on this theme over—she left the room, a cold 
sweat broke over me at the thought that my 
next visitor would be the ‘‘Lebendige Satan** 
himself. 

It had come to this, that I had furnished my 
own mind with such a subject of terror that I 
could not endure to be alone, and lay there 
trembling at every noise and shrinking at every 
shadow that crossed the floor. Many and many 
times, as the dupe of my own deceivings, did I 
find myself talking aloud in self-defense, av «r- 
ring that I wanted to be good, and honest, and 
faithful, and that whenever I lapsed from the 
right path, it was in moments of erring reason, 
sure to be followed atter by sincere repentance. 

It was after an access of this kind the gray 
sister found me one morning bathed in cold 
perspiration, my eyes fixed, my lips livid, and 
my fingers fast knotted together. 

**T see,” said she, “he has given you a se- 
vere turn of it to-day. What was the tempta- 
tion?” 

For a long while I refused to answer; I was 
weak as well as irritable, and I desired peace, 
but she persisted, and pressed hard to know 
what subject we had been discussing together. 

“T'll tell you, then,” said I, fjercely—for, a 
sudden thought, prompted perhaps by a sense 
of anger, flashed across me: “ hedhas just told 
me that you are his sister.” 

She screamed out wildly, and, rushing to the 
end of the gallery, threw herself at the foot of a 

little altar. 

Satisfied with my vengeance, I lay back and 
said no more. [may have dropped into a half- 
slumber afterward, for I remember nothing till, 
just as evening began to fall, one of the servants 
came up and placed a table and two chairs be- 
side my bed, with writing materials and a large 
book, and shortly after two men dressed in 
black, and with square black caps on their 
heads, took their places at the table and con- 
versed together in low whispers. 

Resolving to treat them with a show of com- 
plete indifference, I turned away and pretended 
to go to sleep. 

**The Herr Staats Procuratwor Schiissel has 
come to read the act of accusation,” said the 
shorter man, who seemed a subordinate ; “ take 
care that you pay proper respect to the law and 
the authorities.” 

‘* Let him read away,” said I, with a wave of 
my hand, ‘I will listen.” * 

In a low, sing-song, dreary tone, he began 
to recite the titlis and dignities of the emperor. 
I listened for a while, but as he got down to 
the banat and herzegovine, sleep overcame 





me, and I dozed away, waking up to hear him 
detailing what seemed his own greatness, how 
he was Ober this and Unter that, till I fairly 
lost myself in the maze of his description. 
| Judging from the monotonous, business-like 
| persistence of his manner, that he had a long 
| road before him, I wrapped myself comfortably 
in the bed-clothes, closed my eyes, and was soon 
sound aslecp. 

There were two candles burning on the table 
when I next opened my eyes, and my friend the 
procurator was reading away as before. I tried 

' to interest myself for a second or two; I rubbed 


j 
| 
| 


my eyes and endeavored to be wakeful ; but I 
could not, and was fast settling down into my 
former state, when certain words struck on my 
ear and aroused me: 

“<The well-born Herr von Rigges further 
denounces the prisoner Harpar—’” 

“Read that again,” cried I, aloud, “for I 

can not clearly follow what you say.” 
‘¢¢The well-born Herr von Rigges,’” repeat- 
ed he, ‘‘ ‘further denounces the prisoner Har- 
par as one of a sect banded together for the 
darkest purposes of revolution !’” 

“Forgive my importunity, Herr Procurator,” 
said I, in my most insinuating tone, ‘‘but in 
compassion for the weakness of faculties sorely 
tried by fever, will you tell me who is Rigges ?” 

‘‘Who is Rigges? Is that your question?” 
said he, slowly. 

“Yes, Sir; that was my question.” 

He turned over several pages of his volumin- 
ous report, and proceeded to search for the pas- 
sage he wanted. 

“Here it is,” said he, at last; and he read 
out: “*The so-called Rigges, being a well- 
born and not-the-less-from-a-mercantile-object- 
engaging pursuit, highly-placed, and much-hon- 
ored subject of her Majesty the Queen of En- 
gland, of the age of forty-two years and eight 
months, unmarried, and professing the Protest- 
ant religion.’ Is that sufficient?” 

“Quite so; and now, will you, with equal 
urbanity, inform me who is Harpar ?” 

“Who is Harpar? Who is Harpar? You 
surely do not ask me that?” ‘ 
‘*] do; such is my question.” 

“J must confess that you surprise me. 
ask me for information about yourself!” 
“Oh, indeed! So that I am Harpar?” 
**You can, of course, deny it. We are in a 
measure prepared for that. The proofs of your 
identity will be, however, forthcoming; not to 
add that it will be difficult to disprove the of- 
fense.” 

‘Ha, the offense! I’m really curious about 
that. What is the offense with which I am 
charged ?”” 

‘« What I have been reading these two hours. 
What I have recited with all the clearness, brev- 
ity, and perspicuity that characterize our impe- 
rial and royal legislation, making our code at 
once the envy and admiration of all Europe.” 
‘‘T’'m sure of that. But, what have I done?” 
“ With what for a dullness-charged and much- 
beclouded intellect are you afflicted,” cried he, 
‘not to have followed the greatly-by-circum- 
stances-corroborated and _ in-various-ways-by- 
proofs-brought-home narrative that I have al- 
ready read out?” 

‘*T have not heard one word of it!” 

‘“What a deplorable and all-the-more-there- 
fore-hopeless intelligence is yours! I will begin 
it once more.” And with a heavy sigh he turn- 
ed over the first pages of his manuscript. 

**Nay, Herr Procurator !” interposed I, hasti- 
ly. ‘I have the less claim to exact this sacri- 
fice on your part, that even when you have ren- 
dered it, it will be all fruitless and unprofitable. 
I am just recovering from a severe illness. I 
am, as you have very acutely remarked, a man 
of very narrow and limited faculties in my best 
of moments, and I am now still lower in the 
seale of intelligence. Were you to read ont 
that lucid document till we were both gray- 
headed, it would leave me just as uninformed 
to imputed crime as I now am.” 

‘“*T perceive,” said he, gravely. Then turn- 
ing to his clerk, he bade him write down, “ And 
the so-called Harpar having duly heard and 
with decorously-lent attention listened to the 
foregoing act, did thereupon enter his plea of 
mental incapacity and derangement.” 

“Nay, Herr Procurator, 1 would simply re- 
cord that, however open to follow some plain 
narrative, the forms and subtleties of a legal 
document only bewilder me.” 

“ What for an ingeniously-worded and with- 
artifice-cunningly-conceived excuse have we 
here?” exclaimed he, indignantly. “Is it from 
England, with her seventeen hundred and odd 
volumes of an incomplete code, that the impe- 

rial and royal government is to learn legisla- 
tion? You are charged with offenses that are 
known to every state of civilization: highway 
assault and molestation—attack with arms and 
deadly implements, stimulated by base and long- 
heretofore and with-bitterness-imagined plans 
of vengeance on your countryman and former 
associate, the so-named Rigges. From him, too, 
proceeds the information as to your political 
character, and the ever-to-be-deplored and only- 
with-blood-expiated error of republicanism by 
which you are actuated. This brief but not- 
the-less-on-that-account lucid exposition, it is 
my duty first to read out and then leave with 
you. With all your from-a-wrong-impulse-pro- 
ceeding and a-spirit-of-opposition-suggested ob- 
jections, I have no wish nor duty to meddle. 
The benign and even paternal rule under which 
we live, gives even to the most-with-accusation- 
surrounded and with-strong-presumption-impli- 
cated prisoner, every facility of defense. Hav- 
ing read, and with attention matured, this in- 
dictment, you will, after a week, make choice 
of an advocate.” 

‘* Am I to be confronted with my acenser ?” 

“T sincerely hope that the indecent tacle 
of insulting attack and offensive rejoinder thus 
suggested, is unknown to the administration of 
ouy law.” 

‘How then can you be certain that T am the 
man he accuses of having molested him ?” 

“You are not here to assail, nor I to defend, 
the with-ages-consolidated and by-much-tact-ac- 
— wisdom of onr imperial a4d royal 

ie.” 

“ Might he not ->v, when he saw me, ‘I never 
set eyes on t!.is nian before?’” 


” 


You 


cluding words—‘‘ And thereby imputing perjury 
to the so-called Rigges.” ‘ 
It was all I could do to repress an outburst 
of anger at this unjustifiable system of inference - 
but I did restrain myself, and merely said, “y 
impute nothing, Herr Procurator ; I simply sug- 
gest a possible case, that every thing suffered by 
Rigges was inflicted by some other than” ~ 
“If you had accomplices, name them,” said 
he, solemnly. 

This overcame all my prudent resolves. | 
was nowise prepared for such a perversity of 
misconception, and losing all patience and all 
respect for his authority, I burst out into a most 
intemperate attack on Austria, her code, her 
system, hes ignorant indifference to all European 
enlightenment, her bigoted adherence to forms 
either unmeaning or pernicious, winding up all 
with a pleasant prediction that in a few short 
years the world would have seen the last of this 
stolid and unteachable empire. 

Instead of deigning a reply, he merely bent 
down to the table, and I saw by the movement 
of his lips and the rapid course of the clerk's 
pen, that my statement was being reduced to 
writing. : 

“When you have completed that,” said I, 
gravely, “‘I have some further observations to 
record.” a 

“In a moment—in a moment,” patiently re- 
sponded the Procurator ; ‘‘we-have only got to 
‘the besotted stupidigy of her pretentious offi- 
cials.’ ” . 

The calm quietude of his manner as he said 
this threw me into a fit of laughter, which lasted 
several minutes. 

“There, there,” said I, “that will do; I will 
keep the remainder of my remarks for another 
time and place.” 

‘** Reserving to himself,’ ”’ dictated he, “ ‘the 
right of uttering still more bitter and untruthful 
comments on a future occasion.’” And the clerk 
wrote the words as he spoke them. 

‘You will sign this here,” said he, presenting 
me with the pen. 

‘*Nothing of the kind, Herr Procurator. I 
will not lend s.:yself to any, even the most ordi- 
nary, form of your stupid system.” 

“** And refuses to sign the foregoing,’” dic- 
tated he, in the same unmoved voice. This 
done, he arose and proceeded to draw on his 
gloves. ‘The act of allegation I now commit 
to your hands,” said he, calmly, ‘‘ and you will 
have a week to reflect upon the course you de- 
sire to adopt.” 

‘One question before you go: Is the person 
called Rigges here at this moment, and can I 
see him ?” 

He consulted for a few seconds with his sub- 
ordinate, and then replied: “These questions 
we are of opinion are irrelevant to the defense, 
and need not be answered.” 

“1 only ask you as a favor, Herr Procurator,” 
said J, e 

“The law recognizes no favors, nor accepts 
courtesies.” 

** Does it also reject common sense ?—is it 
deaf to all intelligence? —is it indifferent to 
every appeal to reason ?—is it dead to—” 

But he would not wait for more, and having 
saluted me thrice profoundly, retired from the 
gallery, and left me alone with my indignation. 

The great pile of paper still lay on the table 
next me, and in my anger I hurled it from me 
to the middle of the room, venting I know not 
what passionate wrath at the same time on every 
thing German : ‘‘ This the land of primitive sim- 
plicity and patriarchal virtues, forsooth ! this the 
country of elevated tastes and generous instincts? 
Why, it is all Bureau and Barrack!” I went 
on for a long time in this strain, and I felt the 
better for it. The operative surgeons tell us 
that no men recover so certainly or so speedily 
after great operations as the fellows who scream 
out and make a terrible uproar. It is your pa- 
tient, self-controlling creature who sinks under 

the suffering he will not confess; and I am con- 
fident that it is a wise practice to blow off the 
steam of one’s indignation, and say all the most 
bitter things one can think of in moments of dis- 
appointment, and, so to say, prepare the cham- 
bers of your mind fur the reception of better 
company. 

After a while I got up, gathered the papers 
together, and prepared to read them. Legal 
amplifications and circumlocutions are of all 
lands and peoples; but for the triumph of this 
diffusiveness commend me to the Germans. To 
such an extent was this the case, that I reached 
the eighth page of the precious before I 
got finally out of the titular description of the 
vice-governor in whose district the event was 
laid. Armed, however, with heroic resolution, 
I persevered, and read on through the entire 
night—I will not say without occasional refresh- 
ers in the shape of short naps—but the day was 
already breaking when I turned over the last 
page, and read the concluding little blessing on 
the emperor under whose benign reign all good 
was encouraged, all evil punished, and the Hoch 
Galehrter, Hoch wohl-geborner Herr der Hof- 
rath, Ober fiscal-Secretiir, charged 
with the due execution of the present decree. 

In the la of précis writing the event 
might be stated thus: “A certain Englishman, 
named Ri traveling by post, arrived at the 
torrent of Wornbirn a short time before noon, 
and while waiting there for the — of sew 
peasants to accom the carriage through the 
tam, was. j ied ie foot-traveler, by whom 

was 


them—and it may presumed they were not 
af the most amicable—no sooner had ex- 
glances than they engaged in deadly 


: was well armed ; the stranger 
had no weapon whatever, but was a man = ~ 
of the 


for he tore the 
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upon the r ad before the other could offer any 
resistance. ‘I'he postillion, who had gone to 
summon the peasants, was speedily recalled by 
the report of fire-arms ; three shots were fired in 
rapid succession, and when he reached the spot 
it was to see two men struggling violently in the 
torrent, the stranger dragging Rigges with all 
his might toward the middle of the stream, and 
the other screaming wildly for succor. The con- 
flict was a terrible one, for the foot-traveler 
seemed determined on self-destruction, if he 
gould only involve the other in his own fate. 
At last Rigges’s strength gave way, and the 
other threw himself upon him, and they both 
went down beneath the water. 

“The stranger emerged in an instant, but 
one of the peasants on the bank struck him a 
violent blow with his ash pole, and he fell back 
into the stream. Meanwhile the others had 
rescued Rigges, who lay panting, but uncon- 
scious, on the ground. They were yet minis- 
tering to his recovery when they heard a wild 
shout of derisive triumph, and now saw that the 
other, though carried away by the torrent, had 
gained a small shingly bank in the middle of 
the Rhine, and was waving his hat in mockery 
of them. ‘They were too much occupied with 
the care of the wounded man, howeve r, to be- 
stow more attention on him. One of Rigges’s 
arms was badly fractured, and his jaw also 
broken, while he complained still more of the 
pain of some internal injuries: so severe, in- 
deed, were his sufferings that he had to be car- 
ried on a litter to Feldkirch. His first care on 
arriving was to denounce the assailant, whose 
name he gave as Harpar, declaring him to be a 
most notorious member of a Rouge society, and 
one whose capture was an object of European 
interest. In fact, Rigges went so far as to pre 
tend that he had himself periled life in the at- 
tempt to secure him, 

‘‘ Detachments of mounted gens d’armes were 
immediately sent off in pursuit, the order being 
to arrest any foot-traveler whose suspicious ap- 
pearance might scrutiny.” 

It is needless to say how much I appeared to 
fulfill the signs they sought for, not to add that 
the intemperance of my language, when cap- 
tured, was in itself sufficient to establish a grave 
charge against me. It is true, there was in th: 
act of allegation a lengthened description of 
me with which my own appearance but ill cor- 
responded. 1 was described as of middle age 
of a strong frame and muscular habit, and with 
an expression that denoted energy and fierce- 

How much of that vigor must they im- 
! » had been washed away by the torrent, to 
leave me the poor helpless-looking thing I now 
And yet could any thing short of 
German official stupidity have converted me 
into a brigand and an assassin ? 

I know it is a very weak confession, I feel as 
I make it how damaging to my character is 
the acknowledgment, and how seriously I com- 
promise myself in my reader’s estimation; but 
I can not help owning that I felt very proud to 
be thought so wicked, to be classed with Those 
Brutuses of modern history, who were scattering 
explosive shells like bonbons, and throwing 
grenades broadcast like confetti in a carnival 
I fancied how that miserable Staats Procurator 
must have trembled in his inmost heart as he 
sat there in close proximity with such an infuri- 
ate desperado as I was. L hoped that every 
look, every gesture, every word of mine struck 
terror into his abject soul. It must also unques- 
tionably do them good, these besotted, self-sat- 
isfied, narrow-minded Germans, to learn how 
an Englishman, a born Briton, regards their 
miserable system of government, and that poor 
and meagre phantasm they call their “ civiliza 
sion.” Well, they have had their opportunity 
now, and I hope they will make much of it. 

As I pondered over the late incident as re- 
corded in the allegation, I remembered the 
name of Rigges as that of the man Harpar 
mentioned as having “ run” or escaped with the 
joint finances, and had very little difficulty in 
filling up the probable circumstances of their 
rencontre. It was easy to see how Rigges, 
traveling ‘* extra-post,” with all the appearance 
of wealth and station, could impute to the poor 
wayfarer any criminality he pleased. Cunning- 
ly enough, too, he had hit upon the precise im- 
putation which was sure to cnlist Austrian sym- 
pathies in the pursuit, and calling him a “ So- 

list and a Rouge” was alnost sealing his fate 

on How glad I felt that the poor fellow 
had escaped, even though it cost me all the 
penalty of personating him, ves, I really was 
f us enough for that sentiment, though I 
perceive that my reader smiles incredulously as 
I declare it. ‘No, no,” mutters he; “the ar- 
b must not try to impose upon us in 
that fashion. He was trembling to the very 
marrow of his bones, and nothing was farther 
from his thoughts than self-sacrifice or devo- 
tion.” J know your opinion of me takes this 
lively shape—T feel it, and I shrink under 
it; but I know, besides, that I owe all this de- 
preciating estimate of me is nothing so much 
as iy own frankness and candor. Had I sim- 
ply encountered the varied accidents of my life 
vithout any comment upon the war they affect- 
cd me—had I limited myself to incidents and 
never touched upon cenditions—had I, in fact, 
given you my verils, but revealed nothing of 
my terrors, I migns have passed for the most 
lion-hearted of mankind. “If it be true in 
“law” that no man need.criminate himself, no- 
thing is more false in efffics. To be of use to 
his fellows he must not only criminate himself, 
but reveal all the secret promptings and sugygest- 
ings that led him into guilt. When we hear 
that a very distinguished member of society has 
pocketed a gold snaff-box not belonging to him, 
the mere fact only places him among the vulgar 
category of thieves in general; bat if he would 
favor us with a glimpse of what led him te the 
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act—how he first conceived the temptation— 
what occurred next—-what the nature of the ar- 
gument by which he met it—when, where, and 
how they failed to strengthen him in honesty— 
were the deterring reasons that occurred to his 
mind the products of honorable motives and 
high principles, or were they founded on con- 
ventionalities?—was it the sin that shocked 
him, or the possible shame? In knowing them 
we should know by how many different roads 
men may arrive at the same action-—a knowl- 
edge to law-makers above all price. 

Now, in a very humble way, I have supplied 
something to this fund. I have laid a section 
of my heart before you, at the cost of much suf- 
fering to myself, just as an anatomist might 
submit his subclavian artery to be tied for the 
benefit of science and humanity. 

If my reader therefore scruples to accord me 
the merit ef the generosity that I lay claim to, 
let him revel in the depreciating confession that 
Iam about to make. I knew that when it was 
discovered I was not Harpar I must instantly 
be set at liberty. I felt this, and could there- 
fore be at any moment the arbiter of my own 
freedom. To do this, of course, would set in 
motion a search after the real delinquent, and I 
determined I would keep my secret till he had 
ample time to get away. When T had 
myself that all pursuit of him most? 

Iw uld declare myself to be Poti4jand pro 
demand my liberation. 


My convalescence made n¢ 





; mw such progr 
that I was able to walk about the galiory 
indeed occasionally to stroll out apon a | mrt 
race which flanked the entire building, and waze 
upon a garden, beyond which again 1 could see 
the town of Feldkirc) ond the open Platz in 
which the wee kly market was | B I ! 
currence of these —they always fell uj , 
Saturday—was I enabled to mark time, and I 
now reckoned that three weeks had gone ov 


since the dayof the Herr Procurator's visit, and 
yet [had heard nothing more of him, nor of t 
accusation against me. I was seriously think- 
ing whether my wisest plan might not be to tak 
French leave and walk off, when my jailer can 
one morning to announce that I was to be tran 
ferred to Innsprack, where, in 
trial would take place. 

“What if I refuse to go?” said I, ‘what if 
I demand my liberation here on the spot ? 

**I don’t imagine that you'd delay your j 
ney much by that, my good friend,” said | 
“the Imperial and Royal ment takes 
little heed of foolish remon 

“What if the 


due course, m' 
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strances.” 
Imperial and Royal Govern 











ment, in the plentitude of its sagacity, should 
be in the wrong? What if I be not the person 
who is accused of this crime? What if the 
real man be now at liberty? What if the ac 

cuser himself will declare, when he sees me, 


that he never met me before, nor so much as 
heard of me?’ 

“Well, all that may happen; 
is impossible, b 
Herr Von Rigges has already set off for Im 
spruck, and you are to follow him to-1 . 


tit can not occur here, tor ti 
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VIELE's 
“ee ae FOR ACTIVE SERVICE, FOR THI 
USE OF VOLUNTBERS IN THE FIELD 
CONTENTS. 


ORGANIZATION OF AN ARMY COKPS. 
THE RPORUIT. 

THE COMPANY. 

THE REGIMENT 

THE CAMP 

THE MAROH, 

RATIONS AND MODE OF COOKING THEM 
FIELD PORTIFICATION 
ARTILLERY—DIFFERENT KINDS AND USES 
MANUAL FOR MOUNTAIN HOWITZERS 
MANUAL FOR HEAVY ARTILLERY 
AMMUNITION. 

“*T have read with great satisfaction the advance sheet 
of the Hand-Book for Active Service. A practical work of 
this description is greatly needed, and will be prized by the 
soldiers compri-ing our militia throughout the “tat 

MARSHALL LEFFERTS, Col. Tth Regt., N. ¥ 





1 vol. Cloth, $1. Will be published in a few day 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publicher 
No, 192 Broadway, New York 


To 
Public Speakers 
And others who make a free 1 of 
voeal orran From Ree. E. i. Ch 
Da... New York. “Brown's Bi Jl 
Troches.”—“' I consider yoor Lozer 
excellent article for their purposes, and recommend tl. 
use to Public Speakers." 





Dr. Rigg®’ Waterproof Multipedal Tru 

had a success hitherto unknown. Warranted perf 

five years, Young eubjects invariably cured. Send for a 

Pamphiet. 2 Barclay st.,N.Y. Alsoa Varicocele Tru 

ORE CORNS and BUNIONS are really 
CURED by the use of SWISS CORN PLASTER 

For eale by E DUPUY, Druggiet, No. 609 Broadway. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 30 cente. 


“What a Figure! Ha! Ha! Ha! This ts the 





grveting oft- en received 
from their ust N friends, by 
those becom- “cons THAIRG ing prema 
turely grey ST or bald. To 
avoid any wt OR THe pain. thing so un- 


pleasant you have only to 
use Lyon's KaTaarnon, the most excellent and popular 
preparation for the Hair ever made. Sold everywhere. 


ATTRACTIVE MUSIC BOOKS. 


HOME CIRCLE— Waltzes, Polkas, Quadritie:, Mareb- 
ca, &e., for the Piano, $150. SHOWER OF PEARLS 
_beantifel Vors! Dueta, $2. OPERATIC BOUQUET 
—Dueta, Quartets, Chornses, &c., from all the best operas, 
22. HOME MBELODIST —Wenis and Music of about 
1% Favorite Songs, H ct. SHILLING SONG BOOK 
Words of neaxly 200 Popular Songs, 12 cts. ONE 
HUNDRED SOOTCH SONGS, ™ cts. OWE HUN- 


DRED I SONGS, Mots ONE HUNDRED 
COMIC SONGS, 59 cts. Sent, port-pait, on receipt of 
price. DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston 
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The Right Place to Buy Jewelry. 


W. A. HAYWARD, 
MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 
208 Broadway, New York. 


No one purchasing ion, uld 
fail to call upon W. A. HAYWARD befo 
send him an order for samples 

Any one wiehing sam; to order from, can ha the 
same sent With the privilege of returnipg any t they 
may not want. 

N.B. Pus. Assorrumyt of Goons for t! 
and JEWELKY ENVELOPES 


NEXT OF KI‘. 


Jewelry of any deact 





WANTED. 
LL families who are heir to pr rt foreign ¢ 
4 tries, are hereby notified that t . larve amount 
of property laying in Her Majesty's ‘I y, t 
in the hands of Administrators, by gtory in th 
United States and lng Colont ‘ | ' : 
diate attention i matt I the claim 
A full record of r mtit to pr ard t! 
to whom letters «t : lin 1, will t " 
post free, on re prof rty cents or UL AF ' tan 
by returf mal v W. & ORBETUON & OO 
Sale Propri for Uni Have 
B BON TON — THE BEST LADIES 
4 FASHION BOOK uw the Wi Speciinen copie 
with two ¥ ! att yw. posted for cent 
i YLA & SON, 407 I iway, N. ¥ 
SHULU'S 
PATENT 
FLOOR 
SKATES 
Onie D 146 
Br N 
York f 
Ch 
Fr M. VAII 
Manufacturer 
nd & Ag 





Burners that will fit any Coal Oil Lamp 





We have lately perfected a burner for burring Coal Oj! 
without a chim to t polied to any ( Lani ’ 
Wwe ill send the burner by mail to any ad a t t 
ceipt of $1 2 Please re ter letter 

CALLENDER'S CARBO-AIR GAS LAMP 
Coal Oi] in the shape of without a chimn I 
f seample Lamp Enclose stamp and «er ‘ Jur 

, CALLENDER & PERCE, Dealers in Oils and 
Lamps, 175 Broadway. and No. 2 Courtlandt St., New York 

Fancy Pigeons All kinds for eal Ad Box 
DSS, Post Office, Boston, Mass 
A GREAT CURE. — Dr. Leland’s Ayti 
4 RuFUMATIC AND perTmanet curer Kheu mati«em, 
( ul N 1 all Mercurial Disenes Ir 
? Sent ] ma rexpres. Deecriptive circular t 
f Agents wanted eve where. G. Smtth & 4 Pr 

etor fice 400 B N.Y 

Now Ready: 
[THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL 
FOR MARCH, 


If you are *ick, and desir be well, 
READ Til WATER-CURE JOURNAL 
If u are wel 1 desire to avoid disease, 
READ TH WATER-CURE JOURNAL 
If you would know the true ecience of Muman Lift 
READ THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 
If you would } 1 the injurious effects of Drug Medica- 
tion, READ THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL 
If you would onferstand the laws and conditions of 
He h, 
READ THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL 
If you desire to dispense with the services of a Physician, 
READ THE WATER-COURE JOURNAI 
Thiet Journal—_the firet in the world to bring before the 
people a knowledge of the true, or Hygien tem of the 
Healing Art—i« published monthly, at $1 a year; five 
copie for $4, or ten copies for $ Ry 
POWLER & WELIA, 
N OS Br iway, XK. Y 


Exquisite Photograpb of Major Andersen. 

Taker at Fort Sumter, Feb. Sth, 1961 Price 2% cent 
A remittance in postage stampe will bring ports 
return mail 





E. ANTI INY, 501 Broadway, 

Imperver and Man. facturer of Photograph’ Materie 

Every American pa riot will prize this pictar 
Wy 4ate- MEN, WOMEN, AND BOYS 

in every Town, City, and Village in t United 

States, to act as Agente for the sale of Sherman & Uo.’ 
Gift Jewelry En‘ pe Agents can make from 3 t 
dol ad Being largely engaged in the manufacture 

s superior quality of Jewelry, we are enabled to offer to 

r customers a greater variety and more va ble Gifts 
than any other <imilar establishment For f her parti 
lars enclose and address, SHERMAN & OO , 
Broadway, corner of Barclay Street, New York 


Constitution Water. 
The only Known Remedy for Diabetes, 
Irritation of the Neck of the 
Bladder, 


Inflammation of the Kidneys, and Catarrt 








der, Strangcury and B sing, or Painful Urin " 
in the Bladder, Calculus, Gravel, Brick Dust Depx d 
Muc or Milky Discharges after Urinating. For sale by 
all Draggi I $1 0. Wm. H. Gregg & Co., Pr 

prieto Morg: & Allen, General Agents, No. 46 Cliff 


Street, New York 


H. WORCESTER’S 
IMPROVED PIANO FORTES, 
Manufactory & Salesrooms, 
léth St., con 3d Av., N. Y. 


Sy] WEDDING CARDS, 






|B wiSS.£.LOvVE 
MR&.MRS; UNION. | Specimens by Mail on re- 
a “ceipt of 2 postage stamps 
—j  SVERDELL 80% Broadway N.Y. 





Oo YOU WANT LUXURIANT 
WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?— My Onguent will 
avily in «ix weeks (upon the «mooth- 
est face) without stain or injury to the ekin Price #1 
sent by mail, port froe, to any addres, on re ceipt of an or- 
der R. G. GRAHAM, No. 109 Naseau Street, N. ¥ 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 


The aperient, antiseptic, and restorative properties of 
have prover it a sande and certain remedy 


Ghorders. Prepared i] 
& D. SANDS, No. 100 Fulton St., N. Y. 7” 


thix preparation, 
for and all Seorbuatic 
coli by 
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|The Working Farmer, 

| A large Agricultural Monthly Magazine, y 
| Regular Subeeri 7 $1 00 per o nm 

: 


ant 
Harper’s Weekly, 5 
For $2 40 a Year 
Both Papers for less than the Subscrip- 
tion Price of One 


| 
| The Working Farmer 
| Is Baited 
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The Glandular Theory of Disease and 
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Harper’s Weekty. 
A First-Class Illustrated Family New.- 


paper. 
PRICE FIVE CENTS. 


TERMS 

One Copy for Twenty W 1 

One Copy for One Yee } 

One Copy for Two Yea ‘* 

Five Copies for One ’ 

Twelve Copies fw One Y« 

Twenty-five Copi w One Ve 4 ; 
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THE FLIGHT 


[Marcu 9, pe. 


OF ABRAHAM. 


(As Reperted by a Modern Daily Paper.) 





Re » Qh ier ao ye 
the Blood tubs 
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(l.) THE ALARM. 
“On Thorsday night, after he had retired, Mr. Lrscoty was aroused, and informed that 
a stranger desired to see him on a matter of life and death. * * * A conversation elicited 
the fact that an organized body of men had determined that Mr. Lixcotn should never leave 
the City of Baltimore alive. * * * Statesmen laid the plan, Bankers indorsed it, and Adven- 
turers were to carry it into effect” 
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3.) 


THE SPECIAL TRAIN. 


‘*He wore a Scotch plaid Cap and a very ‘ong Military Cloak, so that he was entirely 
unrecognizable.” 


Dr. Brown’s Patent Baby-Tender, 

This article of Nursery Furn- 
iture is different from, superior 
to, and supplies the place of ev- 
erything heretofore ured for 
that purpose, It combines, by 
simple changes, which may be 
instantly made, A SArrF, COM- 
PORTABLE SLERPING ooCoOM, A 
DELIGHTFUL BABY-JUMPER, A 
NOUNY-HORSE, NURSERY, DIN- 
ING AND HOOKING-CHAIR, A 
SWING, A STYLISH CARRIAGE 
AND PERAMBULATOR, A PLAY 
AND WORK STAND. It is stie- 
pended from the ceiling, or a 
graceful standard, by a steel 
spring; is cushioned so as to 
require no bedding, and is taste- 
fully trimmed in variou: «tyles, at prices ranging from $8 
to £25. Sent by «xpress everywhere. 

It will save in weshing, in bringing up one child, more 
than its cor’, anil Moor OF THE Time and attention of 
mother and nurse, 

it gives the child entire freedom of action for body and 
Mmba, Ineures * hoaithy action of the stomach and howels, 
Promotes and streugihens the natural motion and develop- 
ment of the system, preserving it from injary or the possi- 
biity of danger. 

It is compact, strong, and durable, and to those having 
the care cf infrnta ft 46 tndienens»ble 

N. B.-—" The exercies obtaiaed by onr nursery children 
in one of your baby-tender: very much airs in their proper 
physics development. and enables us to dispense with the 
services of ove assistant nutre.”—[Matron of the Home for 
Me. Friendlow. 

7. & BROWN & Co.. Warercoms, No. 052 Broadway, N 





THE GREAT 


and 
BORDER STORIES. 


No Novels ever presented to the American public have 
proven so popular as the superb romances of Western fron- 
tier life by Edward S. Ellis, aq., 
in their truthful delineation: of 
early frontier life and settlement ; 
in Yheir masterly exposition of 
Indian character and srout ad- 
venture, they are wilder than the 
most sensational story, yet are 
reliably true, pure, and instrac- 
tive. The Romances thus far published embrace: 


SETH JONES: or, The Captives of the Frontier. 
BILL BIDDON, TRAPPER 


; or, Life in the Far 


FRONTIER | 











Northwest. 
THE FRONTIER ANGEL: A Romance of Ken- 
tucky Rangers’ Life. 


Just Published, March Ist: 
NATT TODD; 
Ox, THE FATE OF THE SIOUX CAPTIVE. 
A Sequel to ‘+ Bill Biddon,” by EDWARD 8, ELLIS. 
A romance of unique beanty and interest—of lif>, adven- 


ture, heroic deeda, love, and death in the wilds of the far 
Northwest and on the Oregon troil. 


For anle at all News Depots. 
Single copics rent, post pid, on receipt of Ten Cents. 
BEADT EL & COMPA 











¥ . betweéh Bond and Bicecker Ste. (Send for cur circular General Dime Pook Publishers, New York. 
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CilL. 
“ Mr. Lixcoin did not want to yield, and his friends cried with indignation. 
insisted, and he left,” 


(2. THE couN 


But they 


“tang Wt bs 
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(4.) THE OLD COMPLAINT. 


‘Mr. Lixcorx, accompaniéd by Mr. Sewanrp, paid his respects to President Bucnanay, 
spending a few minutes in general conversation.” 














understand, that any one can take their own men«re fo 
shirts. I warrant a good fit. The cash to be paid tot) 
Express Company on receipt of goods. 


S. W. H. WARD, from London, 


Up Stairs. 
Thorley’s Food for Cattle 


Converts the poorest. of hay or straw into a sup: 


PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


oe ae. A Depot for U. 5., <1 
Made to Measure at $18 per doz. sa rials obite Colblaia adi, 








OR SIX FOR NINE DOLLARS. 
MADE OF NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN, 
With fine Linen Bosoms, and warranted as good a Shirt as 
sold in the retail stores at $2 50 each. 
ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN BE 
MADE AT $2 EACH. 

P. &.—Those who think I can not make a good Shirt for 
$18 per dozen are mistaken. Here's the cost of one dozen 
$18 fine Shirte. 

20 yards of New York Mille muslin aye. per yd.. $495 





John B. Dunham. 


Reseerens Ozani 
Square and Up- 
right Pianos. 


Established in 1554. 








0 Are pronounced to be the best Pianos manufacture 4 

Sis setae oe, EPO a | Beane eae we Rm 

Laundry, $1; buttons And cotton, Slc.......-..... 150 | _ Warerooms and Manufactory, $5 to 85 Past to 
POM... cesese snes Mcactescvensterecsaessessrees 965 | Street, near Broadway, N. Y. “ 

Datel crasa eal coving acts Hod escctnrsin aad $15 00 ACK NUMBERS and BOUND VOL- 


UMES of HARPER’S WEEKLY and MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE can slvrrs be had of 
A. WINCH, 820 Chestnut Street, Philadeliphis 


Self Measurement for Shirts. 


Printed directions sent free evcrywhera, and £2 cary to 








